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A CHAPTER OF SANTA L FOLKLORE 

BY 

\\ (). M()1)I)1N(3 

A discussion of the different (luestions of folklorislic* and etlinolo^ical nature which would 
naturally present themselves in connection with the tah‘s and stories here cMlittMl and trans- 
lated will lind its proper place when my c*oUections havt* biMm puhlisluMl in tlunr tmtinMy. 
Here, therefore, only a few intrt»ductory remarks. 

The pwsent writer r(»ceived, wliilst still a child, his lirst introtluction to folk t:»h‘s throuj^h 
an old nurse; the intinest thus awakened has followed him cvim* sim e. and In* took it with 
him out to India now nearly thirty-four ye!ns a^«L I had not hi‘tm amonj^ th(‘ Santals many 
months, before 1 heard of and also comnu‘n<*ed to eollei't folk-tales t)!* tiunfs. 'riu* first one 
to tell me any such was a youn^ man who had heanl si)m(» tali‘s troni his mother and 
^grandmother. When I came to Mohulpahari, my pn^sent home in India, I ^ol. sonu^ morc‘ 
tales from an elderly Santal guru, named lhiA(jr from thi‘ villa^<‘ of Dhaka, near Mohulpahari, 
the same man who has furnished the son^s printed in th(‘ book ‘I'he 1'raditions and In- 
stitutions of the Santals’ (in Santali, taken down by tlie lat(‘ Mr. SKKKFsuri) from the 
dictation of Kolean guru, 2n(l edition, Henaj^aria, ItMd, (Mlited by tlu‘ |i»;s(*nl writ<*r), and 
who also dictated to me a much mor<^ circumstantial version of tlu^ traditions than that 
found in tin; book mentioned. 

It did not, however, take lon^ before I understood that it would r(M|uirc! moi*e lime than 
I had at my disposal to take down the stories, tin* more so as I soon found out that hen* 
were materials foi* a lai’j^e collection, an<l I naturally wantcMl to colh*cl as mm-h as possible. 
•There was anotlun* consideration which weij.jhc*d much witli me: I ti’iiMl to 1 m» acciirahL 
but there was always the possibility that the tales mi^jlit Ih^ mon? or h^ss tainted by |)assinj^ 
throuj?h a European brain, both as to lanj^uaj^e and as to conti*nts. It would bci very 
much preferable to j^et the tales written down by a Santal. 

It so happened about a year after my arrival at Mohulpahari that I had a man, SaciBam 
Murmu by name, sent to me to be a helper in my work in connection with the Santali 
language. I soon discovered that this maruhad a natural ability of writin^^ his own lan^iia^e. 
He was consequently asked to write down all stori(*s he knew, and whenc^ver I heard of a 
fresh story, the person in question was asked to tell it to him, ami lu^ wrote it down. 

It was a private arranj^ement between us. He used his/leisun^ hours to write, and was 
paid per page by me. It led to his hunting up people of whoffi he heard that th^y might 
have stories to tell. His writing had also another result. When people heard that there 

6 — Kr.a Etnoffr. Mus. Skr. IIT. 
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was a market for such, some persons who could do so wrote down stories they knew and 
brought them. One who did this was the young man first mentioned above, who in the 
meantime had l)e(!n appointed postmaster at Mohulpahari. Another one was his wife. • 

In the course of time the collection has grown to quite a small library. How many 
fofk-lales there may he in my collection, I have not counted. It is large. 

'I’he majority of the tales have been written by the above mentioned Sagram Murmtki: 
wlio hails from a village in the Oodda Subdivi.sion of the Santal.Parganas district, Bihar. 
When no remark is made, it i.s. to be understood tliat he is the writer. Tales put on paper 
by others have a note to show who has written them. 

Sagram Murmu came to Mohulpahari in the early part of 1892, and has remained there 
ever since, his special work having been to be one of my ‘living dictionaries’. He has 
pas.sed wliat in our parts of India is called the Lower Primary examination in Hindi 
it amounts to very little. What he else knows, he has picked up himself. This is just mentioned 
to show that he has not been long enough in school to get his language ‘eilucated’. He 
is a Santal from tlie village, the genuine article, well acquainted with the customs, ideas, 
and superstitions of his own people, now old, well up in the sixties, looking just the pic- 
tiwe of a folk-tale teller. He has a tendency towards ‘preaching’ and moralizing, and may 
be somewhat headstrong. This does not, however, affect his tales, except that he now and 
then furnishes them with a ‘tail’ giving vent to his own opinions. 

The tales ai’e, as will be understood, written in genuine Santali, without any attempt at 
polishing, only obvious errors or slips of the pen having been coi'rected. B^ore the missionaries 
came, the Santals had no written language. What they had of ‘literature’ was all stowed 
away in their memory. Incantations, songs and certain other matters are in a stereotype 
form, often such as not to he always properly underetood by the present generation. This 
is not the case with the folk-tales, where, within certain limits, there is full freedom for the 
narrator. The language of these may consequently vary as to individual form and expres- 
sion. There is no literary style. Santali has not like some other Indian languages, as e. g. 
Bengali, a high or literai'y form, a colloquial and a vulgar form. The language of these 
tales is just as the people speak. 

The translation is literal, as far as compatible with good sense, one reason for such 
literality being that the idiom of a language often throws light on the mentality of the 
people. The object of editing these talas and stories is not to toll interesting tales, 
but to give those who study folklore genuine and reliable material. 

The translation has been supplied with a number of explanatory notes, where it seemed 
necessary or desirable. In several cases the Santali word or a commonly used word from 
another Indian language has been used, to avoid long explanations or paraphrases. Such 
have been explained in the notes. A number of notes giving ethnological information has 
also been added, in the hope that they will help the reader to appreciate certain details. 
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The Santali text will fui'nish excellent matei'ial foi’ Ihc stmly of the Santali lanfjiiane, 
which is of considerable interest in several I’espects. 

— There are a few things more to he mentioned. 

These tales are the property of the Santals. Many of them are iindouhtedly autochthonous, 
some may be the common property of the Santals and other neighhojiring races, and it 
/may at the present time be impossible to (lei'ijhi whose pi’operty tliey originally were. 
A number may have "bepn acquired fi’om other peoples who live among tin* Santals, oftmi 
in the same villages, from people whoih they »laily meet. 

I do not at the moment remember any stories borrowed from Mohamnu'dan sources; if 
there are such, they ai'e very few. 'I’he Santals seem to look up(>n tin* MohamuuMlaus as 
people quite different from themselves, and with distrust. 'I'lie ahov«< meutit)ucd KoUvin 
guru says in one place in the printed traditions: "Mon^ than all other races wi^ re.sent 
and abhor the tunik.” Now turuk in Santali really means the Mussulman cavaliy, of 
which the Santals had experience in former days. Here tlu^ word is used in siu-h a way 
that it seems to include people of that persuasion also. 

Those from whom they' have a<lopted stories are Hindus of all sorts, generally low caste. 
With these they have much in common. From literary .sources 1 do not think any Santal 
tales have been borrowed, the only exceptions being yKsop’s fables, ac<|uii*ed through 
.schoolbooks, and not by any means common property. 1 might just immtion that I have. 



a puppet show, and listening to the stories told by the showman. 

It is generally not difficult to tell at once whether it is an originally lM)rrowed tale or 
not. Ilow'evei* this may he, the stories are all in Santali garb, and adapted to Santal 
customs and Santal ideas, just as when a foreign word is adopted by tin; language; it 
has to he adapted to and made conform with the demands of tin; phonetic laws of 
the language. 

It should be noted that the tales always move in a Santal world, and are (‘xpotnmts of 
the Santal mode of living, .speaking and thinking. Many of the tales are good pictui'cs of 
life, such as is met with in the Santal villages and homes. In this way they furnish true 
material for learning to know the people. 

' To the Santals the stories represent several things. They may he intended to amuse, to 
explain, e. g. natural phenomena or strange matters, to teach, to point a moral, to give 
an explanation or perhaps an excuse for doing or omitting to do .something, &c. 

According to their contents, they are told or recited on different occasions. An old 
mother, a grandmother, an aunt or other elderly pei*son may tell stories they know to 
the children, just like we ourselves in our childhood heard stories from our old nurses. 

I have, however, an impression that most of these stories are m ore the pi’oiM;rty of men 
than of women. 
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When Santals sit together without having anything special to do, somebody may start 
telling a story, or somebody may ask for such a one. Some one of the party may ask 
about something. This reminds another of an incident of a story, which is mentioned^ ahd 
a third asks whether they have not heard this. After some* talking, one man will com- 
mence to tell. I have happened to be present on such occa.sions. Likely most of them, if 
not all, have heard the tale, or know it. As the narrator proceeds, he is again and again 
interrupted by acclamations of approval, grunts of satisfaction anfl enjoyment, and the 
like. Then the narrator may not be quite sure {ft* to some details, and somebody offers 
the correct rendei’ing, or there may come corrections from one or more of the party, who 
believe themselves to know certain particular's better. ITiey are all of them in it. It is 
very amusing to be present and listen. 

If a Santal is asked when the.se tales are told, he will nearly always say it is when they 
watch on the threshing floor. When the rains are over and the Santals commence reaping 
their paddy, the sheaves are carried to the threshing floor, a small bit of levelled ground, 
beaten hard and plastered with cow-dung, on a higher level than the rice fields, but gene- 
rally not far away from them, to obviate too much trouble' in carrying the sheaves. During 
the harvest time people often live more on the threshing floor than in their homes. In a comer 
a booth is always erected, a few slender poles put up against each other, the whole covered 
with straw, having a tiny opening at the floor. Here people live for days and weeks. 
Thieves lurk about at this time, and it is necessary to watch the stacks of sheaves on the 
threshing floor, and also so far as possible the adjoining uijreaped paddy-fields. Generally 
several families have their threshing floors in one place, close to each other. So they 
watch together, and to keep awake and pass the long hours of night, they have to resort 
to different devices; one of these is to tell folk-tales. They enjoy them, and see them 
enacted, so to say, before their mental vision. 

^ Folk-tales belong to a special period of cultural development; they pi'esuppose and demand 
a certain state of mentality, when the critical powers are not as yet sufficiently developed 
to prevent certain flights of imagination or the enjoyment of obvious impossibilities. 
Like so many other peoples, the Santals are passing from the stage where folk-tales can 
exist. I may not be right, but I am under the impression that many of the folk-tales 
collected by myself are getting out of use and being lost. I do not think it would be possible 
at the present day to trace all those that have been secured for my collection. The vast 
majority of them was collected during my first twenty years in India. By that time, the 
Santal supply had been more or less drained. Still it happens, even now, that a new story 
is heard; but it i^i very seldom. 

p. t. Ldken, Heradsbygd, Norway, 17th July 1928. 
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As to the pronunciation of the letters used in writing Kantali, the following may he noted: 

The system followed is very much tlie same as that recommended by the RgvAL Asia'I’U' 
Society for transliteration of Indian languaires, with a few exceptions and some additions, 
made* necessary by Santali liavin^ some sounds peculiar to itself. 

The vowels, when without diacritical marks, are pronounced very imicb as in Norweijian: 

a (mbw) like a in father, e (mfn or mfw) like c in Norw. ho or Enifl. mvn. - i (lifn 
or hfw) like i in Norw. mine or Enffl. hit, o (mbnr or mbwr) like o in Norw. star or 
sort, — u (hbnr or hbwr or hmnr) like uu in French tour, or ji in Enjjl. put and Norw. has. 

Vowels with a dash below are the open vowel sounds, as ai^ainst the unmarked close 
sound: g (Ifn or Ifw) like the sound in Enjfl. air, fat, — o (Ibnr or Ibwr or Imn) like 
the sound in Engl, law, not, or Norw. monno. In suffixes, postp»)sitions and per.sonal 
pronouns, the open e and o sounds are not marked. 

Vowels with a dot below are peculiar Santali sounds, tentatively called resultant. Only 
two are used here, a and 9: a is, to an untrained ear, something between Engl, hut and 
hat, — 9 is a modified mbnr sound. 

All vowels may be long or short. 

All vowels may be nasali/.ed; this is shown by the circumllex ' ab(»v«< the vowel; 
cf. the French pronunciation of 0. g. dans, ancien, hon. 

With reference to the consona nts, it should be noted that all stops are either unaspirated 
or fully aspirated (this shown by h, written after the stop consonant). 

With this reservation, the velars are pronounced as in English. 

g is always like g in Engl, garb, get, not like g in gentle, - h is the velar nasal, like 
ng in Engl, song, - k is the checked consonant k without its offglide. 

The palatals may be compared to tlie corresponding Italian soutids. 

c and j are palatals, not compound sounds, in so far differing from Engl, ch and soft g. 

h is the palatal nasal, pronounced something like Spanish h. 

y is never a vowel as in Scandinavian languages, but always the open medio-palatal 
fricative sound, something like j in e. g. Danish ja, or veje. 

6 , is the checked consonant c without its offglide. 

The cacuminals are all pronounced with invertecl bmguc-tip; they are written like tb(\ 
corresponding dentals, with a dot below: 

t is like rt in Norw. dial, bort, — (J is like rd in Norw. dial, gjorde, - 9 is like rdn 
in Norw. dial, tordne, — r is like the socalled thick I in Norw. dial, sol, ola, jord. 

The dentals are pure dentals, not supradentals; pronounced very much like the 
corresponding letters in Italian. 

f is the checked consonant t without its offglide. 

The stopped labials are pronounced very much like the corresponding Engl, sounds, 
excepting that, as remarked above, the unaspirated letters are unaspirated. 

The open labials are like the corresponding English sounds v and w. 
is the checked consonant p without its offglide. . 

The sibilant is always pure dental voiceless, like s in Engl. sink. • 

The checked consonants, of which Santali has four, are written as the corresponding full 
consonant with an apostrophe. 

For a full description of the Santali sounds and pronunciation the reader is referred 
to the writer’s book ’Materials for a Santali Grammar I. Mostly phonetic.’ Dumka ltl22. 
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BONGA TULUg BAPLA AKAN HQR BEAN KAHNIKO 

1. Ka^a gupi kora rean 

Sedae jgkhgn, kathae, mittan kopa kadae gupi kan tah^kana, ado din hiloicge 9di nind^ 
ane<5 kadae aderkoa. 

Ado kathae, mit din do eifig^r jokhg<^ ofakte kadae laga aguyetko tahSkana. Ado 
gn hilokge mit hojrko husilikedea; uni do kuri bohgae tahgkana. Ado uni bohga doko 
idikedete dob^ti^re heaak dare tahgkana; ondgge kiriakedete binid^ko emadete ona hesak 
dareregeko khil jalatkadea. Adg en hilok ^yu^ sihg^rge uni kora do, kathae, ona dQbatifii 
hesak dare sentegeye ^guyetko tahfkana. Ado uni kuri dg ona hesak dare jalatregeye 
tehgo akane hglkedea. Khange uni kofa doe bujhauketa, nui kuri do oka khon coe at hg(';akan, 
ar bahkhane us^takana; onka monreye hudisketa. Ado sen sorkate bae kulikedea, Henda 
pepa, okaren kanam? 

Ado uni kuriye menketa, Adi sahgihren kanah, pera. 

Ado uni ko^ae mgnketa ad rngore, Jdhgi^n kangeye, ejigateh badha idikaea; noa dare 
but^re dg cedake tahgna? Ale ofakteh idikaea, gnde tah6 angakate adge jahS sgnokge. 
Onka mgnre bujh&u barakate uni kuriye metadea, Henda pepa, at hgdakana sgm ceta? 
Ar bahkhan dela ihih badha idikama. 

Adg uni kupye menketa, H$, pera, gntem badha idih khan doh senkoka. 

Henda pera, gntem oka atoren kana? Ma fhikte laiahme; in^ doko kulih khan, ih hd 
inageh l^ia, ar bahkhan aun dg okarenih l^ia? 


1 Bohga is the Santali name for a spirit or a godling, oonsidored evil or anyhow dangerous by the Santals. Besides 
the bongas regularly worshipped, a large number is supposed to live In the hills, in rivers, trees, pits, Ac., both 
male and female. The Santals believe that bongas, more frequently female ones, may be married to or have 
sexual intercourse with human beings. 

2 The pipol tree is Ficus religiosa, L. 'the common Bengali or Hindi name is used here. Even among the 
Santals it is considered as something special, it being held to bo of use also In the world to come. This is 
likely due to foreign Influence; they do not otherwise consider the tree sacred. The witches are reported to 
travel through the air on these trees, just as their European sisters ride on broomsticks. 

2 Is very common with young girls to sulk, *furte’ os it is called in Noryrogian. It is an ordinary thing with 
young wives, who run away from their husbands. 

^ Friend is a term used by Santals when addressing strangers, specially when meeting such on the way and 
deeming them Santals. 
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STORIES OF SANTAI4S MARRIED TO PEOPLE OF 
THE NETHERWORLD 

1 . THE YOUNG MAN AND THE BONGA* GIRL 

Once upon a time long ago, it is told, a young man was occupied herding buffaloes. It 
was his habit to bring the buffaloes home only when it was late night. 

So it came to pass that he one day at nightfall was driving the buffaloes home. Now 
that same day the people had exorcized a certain man there, anti the spirit they had expelled 
was a female bonga. They had taken this bonga to a Junction of two ways where a pipol- 
tree was standing; here they had adjured her, given her a gift of dismissal, and then fastened 
her to that pipol tree. As told, it happened at nightfall that very day that this young man 
was driving his cattle towards this pipol tree standing at the crossway. He caught sight of 
the girl standing up against the pipol tree. The young man said to himself: this girl has 
lost her way and has come Iiere from somewhere, or otherwise she is in the dumps‘\ So 
he reasoned in his mind. What was then more natural for him than to go up to her and 
ask her: ‘‘Well, friend'*, wherefrom are you?” 

The girl answered: ‘‘I am from very far away, friend.” 

The young man then said to himself: ‘‘She may be from anywhere; dash it^'’, I shall 
take her along. Why should she remain here under this tree? I shall take her to our 
house, then she may stay there until dawn and so go wherever she likes.” So he was 
thinking in his mind and spoke to the girl: ‘‘Look here, friend, have you lost yourself 
coming here, or how? Otherwise come along, I shall take you with me.” 

‘‘Yes, friend,” the girl said, ‘‘if you take me along I shall go.” 

‘‘Look hero, friend, from which village are you then? Tell me that correctly. When 
they ask me about this, I shall tell them what you say. Else how should 1 tell where- 
from you are, at random?” 


s The Santals do not swear in our sense of the word. They have, however, a number of e;^pletlvos, more or less 
extensively used. They are not considered high language, and many object to their use. Others are so Inured 
to them that they. If they do not have them, feel their language ‘tailless’, as they express themselves. All 
these expletives generally refer to the human anatomy. The word here employed has been so often used so as 
to have lost all meaning. I have not heard a Santal being able to explain what It really la. Originally it may 
have meant something like ‘by the female principle’, ‘by the mother’. 
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Ado kathae, mittafi atoe l^iketa, baiimai^ phalna atoren kana. Adg uni korae menketa. 
Acha bogege; adg jaha leka Aahamkd hedlen khan dgle l^iakoa, ale then menaea rngnte. 
Knglekhan cedak nopdo dom tahgna? Dela ale oraktegeh idikama; ahgalen khan ado jaha 
sgngem calak, ontege calakme. 

Adg uni kupiye menkelSa, Hg, entem idih khan dgh calaka, ar bahkhan ngn^ggeh tahg alhgaka. 
Adg uni korae menketa, Dela ente, khusitem calak khan dgh idimea, ar jgrmgtkate dg 
ghgh idilema. 

Adg uni kuriye menketa, Acha, khusitegeh calaka; menkhan ih metam kana, noa ti 
jahgare janumteft rampha akana, ona chadaokahme. 

Adge chadaokadea. Adg kathae. tin habid unkinkin galmarao kan tahgkan, un habid 
kada dgko tengo thir akan tahikangea. Adg uniye chadaokede khan, adg kadakin 
lagaket'koa. Adg laga idiketko khan divhcko jergt odokketa kada tglko lagit. Adg unreko 
kulikedea, Henda ya, nui dg gkgeyem agukedea? Ar uni kuyi dg racaregeye tefigoakana, 
ar uni kora dg gorateye bglgyente kadae tglketkoa. Adg odokkate arhOko kuliyede kana, 
Henda ya, gkgeyem agukedea, balm s§ gkge? 

Adge metatkoa, Mittah pera hgr kanae, hante khon ih badha aguakadea. 

Adgko bujhauketa, nui dg bahugeye agu akadea. Adg pindare maciko belketteko 
hghgadea, Dela m§i, nggde pigd^te hijukme. Adg pipdhteye raka^ente macireye dufu^ena. 
Adg uni kuriko kuliyede kana, Henda m$i, am dgm okaren kana? 

Adg uni kuriye menketa, Hana phalna atoren kanah. 

Adg okatern calaka? 

Adg uni kuriye mgnketa, Ih dg usa< ih hgdakana, jShhtege mgt lutur gntgh calaka; adg 
kada aguko jgkhgn hgrreye hamkidihteye metadiha, Dela ale orakteh idimea. 

Adg arhO uni korako kulikedea, Henda ya, ma laime, bahu kanae sg bah? 

Adg uni korae menketa, Hahu dge bah kana; adg nitok kada aguko jgkhen ona dgbatia 
hesak dare thene japak akan tahfkana. Adgh helkede khan ih kulikedea, Henda peram 
okaren kana? Atakana sem usat hgr kana? Cedak am eskar ngndgm tahgna? Hgr hgpgn 
kangeam? Delah idi toramea; ale orakre giti(3 ahgakme, adg setaklen khan, jhhS sengem 
calak. Onka mgnkateh agu dara akadea. 

Adg gngko thir barayena; kedok dakako isihketteko jgm baraketa, uni kun hOko emadegea. 
Adg parkomkoko ader baraketa, ar uni kuri dg patiako beladea ; adg gngko gitid ahgayena;^j^ 

■ ^ 

Branches of trees with strong thorns are commonly used for^fencing or blocking the way. A bonga may, 
seems, acc. to their ideas, be shut up with the help of thorns. The thorn<trocs most commonly found and use^ 
are the Zizyphus Jiyuba^ Lam., and the Zizyphus oxyphylla^ Edokw. ^ 

The exorcizlnpr here above referred to Is a very complicated and expensive affair. The bonga is not supposed 
to be seen, but to have taken possession of a man, who acts on behalf of the bonga. It is ordinarily only the 
kisdr bonga, a hobgoblin, very much resembling the Norwegian ‘nlsse’, which is exorcized. What is .here 
thought of, is not quite clear. It seems as if the bonga is supposed to have taken visible shape. 

7 A mat is often used in lieu of a bedstead. To He on a mat spread on the ground may imply sexual abstinence. 
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So she named a village, saying: “I am from such and such a village.” The young man 
then said: “Well, that is all right; if now by any chance people should come searching 
for' you, we shall tell them she is here. Why should you remain here? Come, I shall 
take you along to our house. Then to-morrow morning, if you want to go anywhere, go there." 

“YeSi” the girl answered, “if you take me along, I shall go, otherwise I shall remain 
here until dawn.” 

“Well then,” the young man said, “if you come of your own free will, I shall lake 
you with me. Against your will I should never take you away.” 

The girl then said: “Well, I shall come with pleasure; but I tell you my hands and 
feet are blocked up with thorns**; release me from those.” 

So he set her free. Now all the time they were talking together the buffaloes had been 
standing quiet. When he had set her free, they drove the buffaloes along; when they 
reached the house, the people lighted a lamp and brought that out to see to tie up the 
buffaloes. Then they asked him: “Look here, boy, who is this whom you have brought 
with you?” The girl was standing in the courtyard, whilst the young man went into the 
cattle-shed and tied the buffaloes up. When he came out again, they asked him once 
more: “Look here, laddie, whom have you brought? Is it a wife or what is it?” 

“It is a friend,” he answered, “I have brought her along from over there where I found her,” 

They consequently thought that he had brought the girl to bo his wife. I'hei’eupon 
they placed a stool on the veranda and called out to her: “Please, my girl, come here to the 
veranda.” She then went up to the veranda and sat down on the st«)ol, whereupon they 
commenced to question her: “Look here, my girl, which place do you belong to?” 

“I am from such and such a distant village,” the girl answered. 

“And where are you going to?” 

The girl then said: “I am in the dumps and have come to go in whatever direction my 
eyes and ears will take me. So when he was taking the buffaloes along, he found me on 
the way and said to me: Come along, I shall take you to our house.” 

Hereupon they once more asked the young man: “Look here, you boy, tell whether 
she is your wife or not.” 

“No,” the young man answered, “she is not my wife. When I was driving the buffaloes 
^along, she was leaning up against the pipol tree at the crossway. When I saw her, 
p asked her: Well, friend, wherefrom are you? Have you lost your way or are you in 
fthe dumps? Why do you remain here alone by yourself? Are you a Santal? Como, 
^ shall take you with me; stay in our house for the night, then, as soon as it is morning, 
you may go wherever youi like. Having said this I brought her with nfe.” 

After this nothing more was said. The evening meal was prepared, and they had 
supper, they also gave the girl to eat. Thereupon they took the bedsteads in and spread 
a mat^ for the girl, and so they passed the night. 

7 — Kr.a Btnogr. Mus. Skr. III. 
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Ado dosar hilok sctak khange uni kuri do gurid kh^cl^ke sa]^ gQlikelite gurid h^r gofateye 
bolQ gol!ena;. ado ona gi^i cabakate racakoe jokketa, dakkoe lo Qguketa. Adgko rngnefa, 
Ayo, nui kupi do he<5 caltege behaje k^mi kan! Get leka coh katha menakt^kin. Ap uni 
hOko bengetae kana, khub mOAjgcyo nelok kana. Ado uni kofaren engat apatkin cepefena, 
Ma nui kuri dQ abongebon dgkoyea, babon sen ocoaea. Ado sari ini kora butumtege b^hu 
menteko dohokedea. Ado dosar hilok aiyu^ khon do mil! parkomre gitidko hukumatkina. 
Ado §n hilok khon dg mitirekin gitidena, adg sit beohar lekakin k?imikel!a, mit mgncnakin. 

Ado uni kuriye meneta, uni korae metae kana,* I? nit dg alaft dglah haram bu^hiyena; 
mit din l^git dg bah, Jug jug bhuhj^u l9gil!ge j^nid ayo babateko dghg Jurikat!Iaha. Adg 
mit katha kiri^kateh metam kana, bhalam dghgetiha se bah? Judim dghgetih khan, am 
then ih tahgna, ar bahkhan am then dg ghgh tahglena. Heo tglkate dg o^okok hO 9 ^i 
moskila. Onate nitregeh metam kana, judim dghgetih khan ih rgpa ar bahkhan bah. 

Adgc metadea, Ma gnte rgflem cet katha kana. 

Adg uni kuriye mgnketa, Katha dg noa kana; jshdn kargnte gharghjre ehga apa, se bgkg 
boeha, sg haram bu^hi, jgtggebon jhograkgea, alah h6 hapgn jahhn kargntelah jhograkgea, 
kam kaj daete cgh cet daete cgh, ape herel hgpgn oka dg h 9 n(ji hu bulkate 9 ^ipe rukhetgea, 
dal hhpe dadalgea;adg onate nitre am ih Igiam kantalaha, jShanaklah kgphgriau jgkhgnem 
daleh, sem kuh^uih, sem hum^gih, onako dg jgtggeh sahaogetama, mgnkhan nig jahgateak 
dg ghgh sahaoletama; ingtet ih manakam kana; lekbet, sg thgkyg, sg kokolsa jahgate dg 
alom thgyg Igbgdiha. Ar judi manakate hh bam ahjgmtih ar bam batao khan, gn(jgkhan 
oka hilokem thgygyih, gn hilokgeh o(Jok calaka. Ma nig katha disg dghgkam, ar bam 
dghgetih khan, ma nitrege chutighme. Ma ingge rgr dg. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Acha, onah disg dghgkaka; jShh hilok jahgate dg bgh Igbgtmea. 

Adg sgri uni kupi arhge mgnketa, j^nte ih dg ehgah gpuh hO g<^i sghgihre menakkoa, 
ar am dg ale orak hO bam hglakata; alah dg ekgn hgrregelah hapamakana, gp(jg khongem 
gguakadiha. 

Adg unre uni kofae mgnketa, Adg gnte mit dhao gan hO ngihgrte dg bam idiha, bam udukaha? 


** The Santals have a number of baskets, named according to size and shape, and also, as here, according to use. 
The one here mentioned has the common bowl-shape, like practically all Santal baskets made from bambco. 

All cow- and buffalo-dung is collected. It is sometimes used for manuring purposes. Over large tracts in India 

dried cow-dung is used as and is the only fuel. 

It must not be supposed that the proceeding hero described is the ordinary Santal marriage which, when carried 
out according to the proper rites and ceremonials, is a very circumstantial affair. It sometimes happens that a 
young man will take a girl in without ceremony; more often a girl, standing in an illicit relation to a young 
man, will ‘forcibly’ enter a hou.so to protect herself or to bring about a regular marriage. Such a girl will, on 
entering, touch the household utensils and act as one belonging to the house. The result will always be a 
‘palaver*, with settling of accounts, and finally a dismissal or a regular marriage. The girl here acts something 

like a ‘run-in* wife, as they call them, although some of the essentials are not mentioned. 

A veiled expression for having children. The Santals carry their children riding on the loft hip. 

The expressions used refer to the different ways in which a man who has no shoes may use his foot for 
kicking. Santali has different words for every way. 
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The following morning the girl took a cow-tlung basket ** and went straight into the 
cattle-shed to collect the dung; having flnished this and thrown the dung out, she swept 
the courtyard and went and fetched water. “Oh mother," they said, “this girl, she has just 
come, and she works like a wonder. Who knows what kind of an understanding there is 
between these two.” Of course, they were also looking at the girl, she was very beautiful 
in appearance. So the young man’s parents consulted together and agreed: “Let us keep 
this girl, we must not let her go away.” And in very truth they kept the gii’l to be the 
wife of this same young man, and froift the next night they ordered them to lie on the 
same bed. From that time they slept together and became of one mind^. 

The girl then said, that is, she spoke to the young man: “I say, now we two have be- 
come husband and wife; not for a day or two, but to live together for all time, father 
and mother have likely joined us together. Now there is one matter about which I speak 
to you most solemnly: will you do as I say or not? If you do as I say, T shall remain 
with you; otherwise I will never agree to remain. When one becomes tied by having to 
carry on the hip'”, it is also most difficult to leave. Therefore 1 speak out to you now; 
if you will do as I say, I shall speak, otherwise not.” 

“Well then,” he said, “let me first hear what it is.” 

Then the girl said: “It is this I am referring to: for some reason or other fathei* and 
mother, brothers and sisters, or husband and wife, that is all of us in a family will some 
time have a quarrel. We two will also some day, for some reason or other, start quarrelling, 
may be on account of the house work, or on account of some other matter. You men 
sometimes get drunk, and then scold something awful; you men also go so far as to beat. 
Therefoi*e I already now tell you between our two selves: if at any time we have a quarrel, 
you may strike me, or use your fist on me, or beat me, all such things I shall put up with from 
you; but anything with the foot I am not standing fi’om you. This I forbid you: trampling, 
or kicking with the sole of the foot, or kicking with the toes", you must not in any way 
trample on me or kick me with your foot. If you, after I have warned you, will not listen 
to what I have said or heed it, then the day you kick me, that day I shall leave. Please 
retain this in your memory; if you will not listen to me, give me free now. This is what 
I had to say.” 

“All right,” the young man said, "I shall remember this; I shall never at any time kick 
you with my foot.” 

Then the girl again said: “You see, my parents are living very far away, and you have 
not been to our house either; we two have only just met one another on the road; from 
there you have brought me.” 

The young man answered: “Will you not then take me, if only for once, to the house 
of my parents-in-law? will you not let me see that?” 
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Ado unre uni kuriye menketa, lA do oijde khon k^hlskateA odokakana, o^ide do QhggeA sgnlena. 

Ado in^kt^ge uni kuli ru^re reak dge hifiAketa. Khange adgkin thir barayena. 

Adg aghSr tioken khan ko baha sSohSkelEkina. Adg bgchgr din khangekin gidr^wana. 
Adg uni kuriye rophayen khan, kathae, beb?Ti<5ko kisSrena, jgtg jinisge 9di hoeyentakoa. 
Adg onakate arhd mittaAkin gidr^wana, adg jgtgko tulud ddi sulukgeko tahgyena. ^ 

Adg dber dine tahSyen khan, kathae, uni kopa dg mgng mgngteye mgnketa, Bhala mit 

• *% 

din dg erg gpgte mich^ michi k^ph^ri^u iA ehgba, adgA th^y^ ggdea, bhalae odok calaka 
seye tahgna. • 

Adg kathae, mil! din dg h^ndiye Au 9 guakawana, adg mich^ michi jhograe ghg^kefteye 
th^ya ggtkedea. Adg uni bghu kuri dg ^di boride rakketa, menketae, Durrg! am dg ^di 
bgbuj hgr kanam; ndkOeyem thjjy? ggtikidiAa, adgm mgkgAadiha, iA dg onategem th^y^kidiAa. 
Sei dinreA metatmea, jaAgate dg alom jgtgdiAa, mgnkhan iAak katha bam dghgleta, nAkde- 
yem jgtetkidiAgea. Herel hgpgn ^di gpepe galmaraoa. Ma adg in dinge am then dgA tahgn 
kana. IA dgA odok calak kana, ar nukin gidr^ h$ banar dgA idi torakina. 

Adg uni kora dg cet hd bae rgp dareak kana. Adg kathae, gidrgi heoketkina; adgko 
odok ggliena. Adg uni kora dge bhabnayenteye gr ruaretkoa, adg bako ruar kana; jgtg 
hgrteko ru^r^tikore h$, bako ru^r kana. Adgko mgnketa, Acha, thora s^ngiA sgn Adk 
ocoako, adgbon ru^r 9 gukoa. Katha bae aAjgmet! khanbo cekaea? 

Adg uni kupye mgnketa, Aperen hgpgn herelge bae dghgletl khan dgA cekaea? IA ma 
tahgn hgrge, adg nui apattetgeye bid^wadiA khan iA cekaea? 

Adg barge hgrteye odok ggtena;tala barge kathaeye agnlen khange dugur dugur jgtgko 
jol ggtena, ad hd ar unkin gidr^ hd. 

Khange onako Aglket khan, jgtg hgr 9di b9ri<5ko bgtgrena, arko mgnketa, Durrg! Cele 
kuribon bflihuledea? Cekate boge bae jgmletbon? 

Adg uni kora dg mgng mgngte ^di b 9 ri<^e bhabnayena, mgnketae, Cedak cgA th^y^kede? 
Onategeye odok calaoena, ar bankhan hutgd ghge odoklena; iAgeA bgpcketa; onatege pghilre 
besgeye metadlA tahdkana, adg onkan hgr ghgA Aamlekoa. Adg uniye odoken khad, kathae, 
arhgko rgAggd ru^rena. 

Cabayena uni kora reak katha dg. 


12 Agh&r is th« month from the middle of November to the middle of December, often used for performing certain 
ceremonies. 

1'^ See above, p. 60, note 9. A regular public ceremony is gone through. 

The Santals live in villages, but their houses are always lying separated from each other, each homestead 
standing close to the village street, at the end of a Held, in which maize and cold weather crops are cultivated. 

15 The expression dops not imply that the persons were consumed by fire. The Santals have a superstition that, 
in certain circumstances, bongas will emit a more or less strong light. A light seen and not recognized or 
understood will frequently be thought to be due to supernatural causes. 
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“I have come out from there, vexed in my mind," the girl said, “and am quite unwilling 
to go there.” 

Having talked so much, he forgot to question her more, and so they let the 
matter rest. 

When the month of aghar'2 came, they legalized their irregular marriage and when, a 
year had passed, they got a child. When the girl had settled down, content with her 
circumstances, they became awfully rich; all kinds of goods they got. Then they again 
had a child, and they were living happily in great peace with everybody. 

After she had been living there for a long time, it came to pass that the man one day 
said to himself: “Well, I wonder, one day I shall find some pretext, and for fun start a 
quarrel and then give her a kick, I wonder whether she will leave or stay." 

So one day he came home after having drunk rice-beer, he commenced, on some pretext, 
to quarrel and suddenly kicked her. The wife commenced to cry bitterly. "Woe, woe," she 
said, “you are a man without any sense; see there, you kicked me and did for me. It was 
therefore you kicked me. That day I told you: Don’t touch me with your foot. Hut you 
have not listened to what I said; look, now you have touched me. You men are great 
liars. Well now then, .so long I have stayed with you; I am leaving now, and the.se two 
children also I take both along with me." 

The man could not say a word, and the girl took the two children on her hips, and they 
went out. Now the man became sorry and tried to draw them back again; but they 
would not return, and even when all in the house tried to persuade them to come back, 
they would not. So they said: “Well, let them go and get some distance off; then we 
shall bring them back again. If she does not listen to what we say, what can we do?” 

The girl then said: "Since your son did not listen, what can I do? I am of those who 
remain. When the father of this child has sent me away, what can I do?” 

Hereupon she went out and took the way over the Helds'"’. When she reached the 
middle of the Held in which the house was standing, they all blazed up'^, both she and 
her two children. When the others saw this, all of them became very frightened. "Oh, oh,” 
they cried out, “what kind of a girl is it that we made our daughter-in-law? How is it, 
and how fortunate that she did not eat us.” 

But the young man grieved very much in his mind and said to himself: "How could 
I kick her? That was the cause of her leaving; otherwise she would certainly not have 
left. It was my fault. Why, she also told me beforehand. And now I shall certainly 
not get anyone like her.” 

When she left them, these people, it is told, again became quite poor. 

The story of the young man is ended. 
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2. kora reak katha 

Sedae jokhen, kathae, mittan atore 5utuman mittan korae tahSkana, ar uni kora 

do tirio grgA ar baknam dg khube baijae kan tahgkana. Adg kathae, ona ahjgmte mittah 
bohga kuriye bulauente mil! din dg eskare tahskan jgkhgn uni kup dg Hgr kuri chinte 
uni lahareye sgdgrente sakame hehe<5 kan. Adg uni kora hg uni kuyi sgngeye calao 
idiyena. Adg kathae, uni kurige gteye rgr marah ggliketa, Henda pera, okaren kanam? 

Khange uniye mgnketa, Niakoren kangeah; ar am dgm okaren kana? 

Uni hOe mgnketa, Jn hbh niakoren kangea. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, OhgA ngi orometmea. 

Adg uni kuri h6e mgnketa. Am hd cgft bah hgl orometme. 

Adg enka enkatege khildukin ehg^keta, adgkin sarinakketa, bgtgr bhahgaoentakina. Adg 
dingekin hapama. Adg mit din dge metadea, Dela ale ofakteh idimea, ina dg ale orak hOm 
hgl a^ukatalea. Adge idikedea. 

Adg calak calakte mittan darharekin bglgk kana, adg kathae, thitfakte dakre bglgk lekae 
aikauleta. Adg tinre cgkin pargmkette dahar dahartekin calak kan. Adg opakkin tiokket 
khan, apat baret uni kuriko kulikedea, Nui dg gkgeyem agukedea? 

Adg uni kora dg bogeteye bgtgrok kana. Adg uni kupye metadea. Am dg alom bgtg- 
roka, ghgh ceka ocomea. Adg dupu^ lagit maciko beladea, adg onareye dupu^ena. Ar uni 
kupi dge laiatkoa, Nui dg jdwge ih aguakadea. 

Ar kathae, bih dgko gagdo kantakoa, ar kul taru^ dgko seta kantakoa, ar taben dg 
meral sakam kantakoa, ar pitba dg ghetha. Ar ngtgre koraren ehgat apat dgko mgneta, 
Aleren kopa dg okate cge ahggnen. Onkako mgneta. 

Adg kathae, pg pon mShS giid@ko dghgkedea. Adg mit din dg barettcko marak sendrako 
riaukedea; metadeako, Delabon jawSe, marak sendra. 

Adg uni kopa hde mgnketa, Acha delabon. 

Adgko metadea, Ma uni seta tiagetabonme. 

Adge mgnketa, Ma ape bapg tiagepe, ih dg nahSk birreh tiagetabona. 

Adg sarikg calaoena, bir birteko sendra idiyeta; adg bir mucatre mit hgp hurute kuktam 
kana. Adg uni kopako metadea, Hani hagd@> jhwae, marake atih kana; ma seta tiak 
idiyeben; pahil dg capat ggdeben, adg seta liliaueben. 


1 Sne p. 46, note 1. 

2 It is a common idea with Santals that, when a man is taken away to the netherworld, the transition is made 
through water, the person in question being unconscious of what is happening until all is past. 

3 The Santals are i\ot alone in believing that the people of the netherworld use snakes for stools and cow-dung 
for bread. As to the first, it might be noted that what is here called a stool (in Santali, a gando) is only a 
flat piece of wood, generally fashioned just a little underneath, so as to leave a *leg' or support at each end. It is not 
necessary to have recourse to something fantastically twisted and coiled to imagine a snake doing service as a gando* 

4 Taben is parched rice pounded hard and fiat. Rice made up in this way is very commonly taken along when 
making provision for a journey. 
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2. THE STORY OF THE YOUNG MAN BAIJAL 

Once upon a time, long long ago, it is told, there was in a village a young man named 
Baijal,- and this young man was awfully good at playing the flute and fiddling. By hearing 
him a bonga • girl was enraptured, and one day when the boy was alone, the girl appeared 
before him in human shape and showed herself engaged in gathering leaves. Then the young 
man also went towards the girl, and she, they tell, spoke first saying: “Isay, friend, where 
do you come from?” 

He answered: “I am from somewhere hereabouts; and you, where do you come from?” 

The girl answered: “I am also from somewhere hei'eabouts,” whereupon the young man 
said: “I am sure I don’t recognize you.” 

Little by little they commenced to flirt and dally with each other, and ultimately they lost 
all fear. They got into the habit of meeting daily. One day .she said to him : “(7ome along, 
I shall take you to our house; so you will also see how our home is.” And she took liim along. 

As they were walking along, they came to a water-pool and went into the water. He felt, 
they tell, as if he entered the water up to the shins. Before he knew where he was, they had 
passed through and were walking along a road 2 . When they reached the house, the father 
and brothers of the girl asked her: “Who is this one that you have brought along with you?” 

The young man was awfully afraid, but the girl said to him: “Don’t be afraid, I shall 
not let anything happen to you.” They placed a stool before him, and he sat down on it. 
Thereupon the girl told them: “This is a man I have brought to be my husband.” 

Now it is told that ‘those people’ use snakes to sit on in stead of logs; tigers and 
leopards are their dogs^; their taben^ are meraP leaves, and their bread dried cow-dung. 

Here on ‘this side’ the young man’s parents .say to themselves: “Our boy has been 
spirited away somewhere.” 

They tell that they kept the young man there for three to four days. Then one day 
the girl’s brothers invited him to come with them to hunt peacocks. “Come along, 
brother-in-law®,” they said, “let us go and hunt peafowls”. 

“Well,” said the young man, “let us go.” 

Then they said to him: “Please lead that dog of ours along with you.” 

But he said: “Please, you lead him along with you. When we reach the forest, I shall 
take him along for us.” 

So they started and went through the forest hunting. Now at the end of the forest a 
man was occupied cutting tree stumps. “Look, brother-in-law,” they said, “see that one 
over there, the peacock who is feeding. Do take the dog along; be quick and hit him first with 
something, and so set the dog on.” 

5 Moral Is the name of a small tree, Phyllanthus Emblica^ L., having tiny leaves In shape and size resembling tabon, 

6 It might be noted, that the people of the 'other side* at once recognize the relationship brought about by the action 

of the girl. No regular marriage is thought necessary or even possible. 
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Ade barka<?teye metako kana, Ukuri<5 ho? Bah hel hame kan dg, 

Adoko metadea, Uni ho hurute kukt?im kan, uni kangeae marak dQ. 

Ado uni korae bujh^uketa, Judi nahSkle godkedea menkhan, dhorage hgr jel dgko jQm 
ocoha. AdQ uni kopage seta doko ti?ik ocokedea, arko metadea, Do uni marak ggh 
9 guyetabonme. 

Ado s^riye calaoena, ado kathae, bae capat p^hilledea, ekkaltegeye liliau gptadea. Khange 
uni hQf dge sgntQr gotente tehgQii doe muthi^u urid gotketa, ado jemgne dgn ggtade, 
tgmgnge uni dge kutgm daram ggtkedea, gkkalte, kathae, mi< tahgaregeye kut^m lopdo 
lopdo gQtikedea; arhde dohfalede khangeye sura^r ut^rkedea. 

Khange uni kofa dge ru^r heiiente ervelko bahghhaitetkoe metako kana, la ho, marak 
thenge seta dge tobak gg(5 ocoyena. 

Adgko metadea, Bam capat bindar marahledea? 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Cekah hirih ggtket cgh, bah capat marahledea; mgnketah, seta 
h§ marahgeh hele kana, bah nahhke darekgea janid? Onka menkate bah capatledea. 

Adgko i-uhet barakedea, adg ofakteko ruar calaoena Adg opakreko laiketa, adg apattefe 
mgnketa, Alope ruhedea, nui lelha hgr dg cedakpe liliau ocoyede kana? Pahil dg bape 
uduk cetaea? Onka mgnkateye thir ocoketkoa. 

Adg ina dosar tesar khange uni korae mgnketa, Delah ih dg idi otokahme, ih dgh 
mgkghena. 

Adg unre taben ar pithako motra ocokedea. Adg bana hgrkin hijuk kana; unreye metae 
kana, Alom bagia jpmgn dingelah hapam. 

Adge mgnketa, Ohgh bagia. Adg ina darhae pargm ggtkadea. 

Adg ngtere h6(^kate pitha taben jgma mgnte motrae rapaketa, adg kathaeye hgl ggtket 
gOc^ha kan ar taben dg meral sakam. Adg jgtg gn^egeye rapa gidi dapopkata. Adg 
opakre sgnkate gate kopakoe laiako kana, noako jgtg kathae laiketa. 

Mgnkhan gnre h5 bakin bggileta, tah§yengeakin; gidr^wanakin barea. Ar atore lagpgko 
gngd khan, uni dge hijukgea, unkin gidr^ hOe ^gu darakingea; adg agukate uni kopawak 
parkomrege unkin gidra dge gitidkakina ar enec^e calaka; gng^ mgkghkateko calaoenge. 

Adg mit din dg uni kupiye mgnketa, la, amko bahuam kana, adg pahil pgi-thgm kupi 
gidrako hoelen khan dg, ih bapg humehme, ih dg nonkawaha. 

Adg sari uni kopako bahuadea, gnre hg, kathae, kupi hijuk dg bae bagileta. Arhd 
onkage mit dhao lagp0 gngc^. jgtg ehga hgpgnko h§61ena; adg onkage gngd mgkghkate 


7 Such behaviour is not deemed specially offensive. It is rather c>ommon with newly married Santal girls who 
wish to pay a visit to their parents. It may, of course, also be an expression signifying that one has done with 
something. 

^ ^ Lagro is the name of a Santal dance, the one most commonly used when the rites and rules of ceremonies do not 
prescribe other dances. The girls form a line, catching hold of each other, and move slowly backwards and for. 
wards and gradually round in a circle. The men, always only a few at a time, keep it going, Jumping and 
beating the drum in front of the women. The women generally sing some song at a lag^ melody. The way 
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Pretending not to see him, he says to them: “VVhei-e? I am not able to cnteh sight 
of him.” 

“He over there,” tlicy said, ”he who is cutting tree stumi)s, he is the peacock." 

The young man then understood, and said to himself: “If we now kill this man, they 
will surely make me eat human tte.sh.” However, they made the young man lead the dog 
along and said to him: "Now kill an<l bring us that peacock." 

So he, truth to tell, went along; hut he »1 h 1 not first throw anything at the man, he egged tin? 
dog on at once. Thereby the man hecaftie watchful, he grasped his axe tightly, and Just 
as the dog Jumped at him, he met him with a blow; with one single blow of the axc^ he 
struck him insensible, and when he gave him one moi’e, he (inished him entirely. ' 

The young man thereupon returned to his hrothei\s-in-law and .said to them: “1 say, 
there with the peacock the dog was pecked to death.” 

“Did you not then,” they said, “tlrst throw anything to fell him to the ground?" 

“Somehow or other,” the man answered, “I forgot that; 1 did not 11r.st throw anything 
at him. I said to myself that the dog also looked targe in my eyes, and that he. would 
likely manage. This was the reason that I did not try to hit him.” 

So they scolded him and returned home. When they reached there they told tlieii- tale, and 
the father said: “Don't scold him; why do you let this foot egg the dog on? Ought you 
not lirst to show him how to act?” Speaking in this way he sih'inuxl them. 

Two or three days after this had happened, the young man said: "Ooine along, hike me 


back; I have had enough of it’.” 

They let him make up a bundle of tahen and bread, and the young man and the girl 
both started, and he said to her: “Don’t quit, let us meet daily.” And she said; "(k'r- 
tainly, 1 .shall not leave off,” whereupon she took him past the water-pool. 

When he had reached this side, he opened the bumlle to eat tahen. But when he looked 
at it, he saw it was cow-dung, and the tahen was rneral leaves. So he opened it all and 
threw the stuff away then and there. Having arrived home, he told his chums every- 
thing. Still they did not leave each other, the hoy and the girl continued to live together 
and got two children. When they had a dance in the village, the giil would also come 
and bring the two children along. When she brought these, she was in the habit of laying 
them on the young man’s bed and then, she went to the dance. When the dancing was over, 
they all departed. 

One day the girl said: “I hear they are arranging to have you married. When your 
first girl is bom to you, name her after me, please. This must bo done for me.” 

Now they actually had the young man married; still the bonga girl did not leave off 
coming. So it happened that all of them, mother and children, once came to dance lagre^ 


of dancing may be decent, but is often quite the opposite. This dance gives the two sexes an opportunity of 
meeting and is the occasion of much immorality. 

* 8 -- Kr.a Etnogr. Mua. Skr. III. 
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calakko menetia, ar uni kora do bae sen ocoako kana, or ruarefkoae. Adg bako bataoet 
khane sih esetket'koa, are metako kana, Alope calaka, noru^ege tahenpo joto hop, mii 
tiiengebon tahena. 

Ado uni kuri doe meneia, Ale do obgle taheicna; nenka ale dgle hijulc senoKgea. Men, 
ale do sen ocoaleme, alom esot’ bapalea. 

Ado bae apakako kanto tinrc con, kathae, cal sen jalat juluCko rakaiiente kat then 
khonko paromena, ado kathae, sima siinate jotoge bogeteko jol calaoena. 

Khange en hilok klion uni kopa doe botgrena; *ado uni tulu('*e bagi utarketa. Adg kupl 
gidrako boyokre bo, uni name reak dg bae men bapaea. Khange elakkoko nuinkct'koge. 
Khange uni gidrsu ggcenge; tin dhaoko hoyok, un dhaoko go6 horaka. Adg dak sunum- 
reko iiam aguadea, adgko kulikedea, adge hgkketa, adg tin utarko buniledea, tgbo uniren 
gidri.iko tahglena. One anec Haijal kopa reak katha dg cabayena. 


3. M i 1 1 a fi b 0 n g a kopa reak katha 

8edac jgkbgn, kathae, init'tan bir ^luAgn dhiii dander then mit'tan c^tanire uni boilga dg 
dinge (jub^ sunum ar n 9 ki<'', 9 rsi aengme o<^okkaka, ar oka hilok oka hilok dg sindur bde 
o(Jokkaka. Adg jahaege birteko calak niaejiu dg jgtggeko ngl bama, ar hergl hgpgnko calaoena 
menkhan, kathae, bako nel bama. 

Adg onka dingeko nel khan, adg kupiko dg onakoto n^kijok, aengmokko pgrtgnketa, ar 
sunum hgko gjgga ar airsito hOko neloka. Adg onkate dingeko pairkgiuena; adg birteko 
calak khan, psihil dg gndegeko sgn pahiloka. 

Adg onkako hewayen khan <lg, kathae, mit dhao dg eken kupi kupikoge m0p6 hgp birteko 
ri^u calaoena. Adg ona dhiri thcnge en hilok hdko sen p^hilena, adg onkage nindara Icka 


Seo p. 52, note 15. 

Any disease which cannot he cured in a ‘reasonable* time, and an untimely death, will gonerully be thought to 
be duo to the infliumce of inimical powers, bongos or wiU^hes. To ascertain what the cause is, the Santois resort 
to divination. An ft/Jia, that is, a medicine-man, is a.sked t>o do this for them. lie takes two .soMeaves with 
prominent v(»ins, and having rublied oil here and there on one leaf, he says that such a part of the leaf is for 
disease, and such a part for witches, for bongos, and .so on, then he covers the first leaf with the second one, salutes, 
and, muttering a mantar, puts the leaves on the ground. After a short while he takes them up again, salutes 
and removes the covering leaf; after having scrutinized the leaf, he announces the result. It is unnecessary to 
say that the ojha arranges the result, and that he does it according to what he understands is the common 
opinion of those who have engaged him. 

To bo fully sure, th(^ p(M)p1e concerned will consult a number of ojhas and also take other precautions to avoid 
doing anyl)ody an injustic^e. Mo.st Santals have at the present day lost their belief in this kind of diviniation; 
.still it is a matter of nearly daily occurrence. 
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and when they had done dancing, they wanted to go as usual; but the young man 
was not willing to let them go; he tried to pull them hack, and when they would not 
listen to him, he shut them up in the house and said to them: "Don’t go away; remain 
here, all of you. We shall live together, all of us.” 

But the girl answered: "We can certainly not remain here; we shall come and go, as 
we have done. Take care, let us go; don't attempt to block the way for us." 

As he still would not let them go, they suddenly, it is tohl, blazed up*' and rose towards 
the roof and passed out at the top of tht* wall. Thereupon they all of them went away in 
a blaze along the border of the field. 

From that day the boy became frightened and left olT having anything to do with the 
girl. When a girl was born to him, he did not .say anything of naming the bonga girl 
either, but named other persons. The child, however, died. So often as a girl was born, 
so often the child died. Then they consulted the oil-oracle'*’ for him and ({uestioned him, 
wherciupon he confessed the truth. First when they had named the bonga girl, his children 
would live. That is the end of the story of Haijal. 


8. THE STORY OF A BONGA MAN 

Onck upon a lime long long ago, they tell, there was a bonga who was in tlu^ habit 
of bringing daily a lot of oil and combs, mirrors and eye-paint* out and placing all this 
on a Hat rock near a rock-cave in a forest-covered hill; now and then he al.so brought 
some sindur^ out. Now all women who passed there on their way to the forest, caught 
sight of these things; but if any man passed that way, he never caught sight of it, 
people tell. 

As the girls saw this every day, they commenced to comb themselves with the combs 
and to apply the eye-paint; they also rubbexl themselves in with the oil and hud a look 
at themselves in the miri’or. In this way they, day by day, got into the habit of doing 
it; when they went to the forest, they always first went to this place. 

When they had got into this habit, it is told, it once happened that live of them, 
only girls, agreed to go to the forest together. Also this time they w(!nt first to the ro('k 
mentioned, and according to their habit they also that day combed themselves. When they 


/ ■ What Is here called eye-point Is a kind ot lamp-black, very frequently used by Santul womtui tu blacken their eyelids. 
The Santals have an idea, that bongos may bring out things to be found by human beings. As an example 
the following may be mentioned. The writer has among other things been collecting stone-baa<ls, found in the 
ground, likely In old burial places. When once going to such a place, ho was told it was (pilte useless to go 
that particular day, because It was only on Thursdays that the bongas brought these things out ‘for market.' 

2 Sindur is the red load which Is so extensively used by (the Hindus and also) the Santals for religious purposes. 
It Is used In connexion with their spirit worship; the essential part of the marriage ceremony - - except with a 
few of their subsepts — is that the bridegroom puts streaks of aindur on the forehead of the bride. 
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en hilok hfiko njjtkijok kana; ado n^kic barakateko beretena. Ado mililan kuri do, kathae, 
cokakob! roe tayomen, bae nakic hot'l^n, ado onko ponea doko calao got'cna. 

Uni doe tayomen khange bonjja kora doe o(Jok gofente dea sen khon hape bapete he(5- 
kateye ligriip gotkedea. Kbange uni kupi doe botorente bogeteye hohoketa. Ado onko 
gale kuri liijuktege, kathae, ona dhiri danderteye liai'Ufi aderkedea; thora lagil! bako jhuliau 
tiokledea. Ado onko kuri do Jjtji barieko bhabnayena. arko meneta, Ma bonga kopa, arak 
got'kaemc*, bankban nabak orakre alege adi barieko ruhetlea. Nia dhao do arakkaeme. 

Ado uni bonga korae menketa, Do, ape do ruJir calakpe, nui do ohoA apaklea; nui dp 
ingen bahuyea. 

Ado kbange mit'ten kuriko kolkadea arko men got’adea, Do, am do senkate nui gate 
kuriren engat apat laiakomc, Aperen kuri do hana pbalna dbiri danderren bobga korae 
angenkedetapea. Onage Ijjiape lagit id don heeakana. Ar adorn hor do ondcgc menakkoa; 
bae arakede kana, onate in doko kol gotkadina, do Jaiakome mente. 

Ado kathae, inijktege uni bonga kora do dbiri kapatte ona du^r doe sin esetketa. Ar 
uni kuriren engat apat do k^uinau garja barjakin nir hec^ena ona dhiri dander then; adokin 
kulikefkoa, lekate nui doe angenkedea? 

Adoko menkefa, Ngn(Jege ngkie, grsi, aenpmle Aamketa; ado tjub^i sunum ojokkalcle 
n^kie bapayena; ado nui aperen kiifi do ceka lekate coe tayomen, adoe h^jaip ader got'kedea. 

Ado onko gate kiifikoge bogetekin ruliet l)arakefkoa; ado pnte onko eefko mgna? Tbir 
dorokenako, eet hO bako rgrleta. Ado ebgatteCe rakkeia; adgko serehaka rak sercA: 


Dub? sunumem npjokket na, mai na, 
Kund?r iujikii5em naki<5en na, mai na. 
Dp m?i na, non^on hijukme. 

Ado kuriye ror ru?rket’a: 

Dbiri siAe siAkidin, nayo, 

Dbiri kawape kawarkidin, nayo. 

Do nayo, ru?rjofime. 

Ado apattete rakketa; 

Dub? sunumem nojokket na, msli na, 
Kund?r n?kieem n?ki('‘en na, m?i na, 
De mai na, nondoii hijukme. 

Ado uni hO onka lekae ror ru?radea; 

Dbiri siAe siAkidiA, baba, 

Dliiri kaware kawarkidin, baba. 

Do baba, ru?rjonme. 

Adp kathaeko ru?r calaoena jptp hpf. 
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had done so they rose to go. Somehow or other one of the girls fell behind; she was 
not quick enough combing herself, and four of them shn-ted going. 

When this girl fell behind, the honga man came out at once, and going steaUbily up 
to her from behind, he suddenly threw his arms round lier. 'riu? girl was frightem‘d and 
called out loudly; but before her girl companions could come, the bonga had carried the 
girl in his arms into the rock-cave. They barely missed to catch hold of her hair. The 
girls became exceedingly sorry and called out: “Please, bonga boy, set her free; otherwise 
they will scold us awfully at home. Please, set her fiee this time.” 

But the bonga man said: “You return home. I will certainly not set the girl free. 
1 shall make the girl my wife.” 

There was nothing for it, the other gii’ls .sent one of their number and in.striicte(l her 
what to do: “You go to the parents of our girl friend and tell them: The bonga man 
living in such and such a rock-cave has spirited youi* daughter away. I have come to tell 
you this. Some people are there on the spot; but he will not set her free; tbercfoi’i^ tln'y 
have sent me to tell you.” 

In the meantime the bonga man closed the entrance with a .stone door. The parents of 
the girl came r«mning, crying and howling, up to the entrance of the cave, and asked the 
other girls, how the bonga had spirited their daughter away. 

"Here," they answered, "we found combs, mirrors and eye-paint, and after we hud 
rubbed us in with the liquid oil flowing all over, we combed onrselvcw. Then sonndiow or 
other your daughter fell behind, and he threw his arms round her and carried her in.” 

They scolded her girl companions all round; but what could these say? They kept 
quiet and did not say a word. Thereupon the mother of the girl cricil and sang (here 
they sing the following lamentation song): 

You rubbed yourself in with the oil flowing all over, my girl. 

You combed yourself with the comb, my girl. 

Please, my girl, come out. 

The girl answered: 

lie shut me up in the rock, mother. 

He imprisoned me in a rock prison, mother. 

Do, mother, return home. 

Then the father cried: 

You rubbed yourself in with the oil flowing all over, my girl, 

You combed your,self with the comb, my girl. 

Please, my girl, come out. 

The girl answered him also in the same way: 

He shut me up in the rock, father. 

He imprisoned me in a rock prison, father, 

Do, father, return home. 

Thereupon all of them went away home. 
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Ado ina tayom khanj^e k^kit kakatkin hecena, ado unkin ho onka lekakin rakkeia; adA 
unkin ho onkagoyc ror rugratkina; ado unkin hgkin ru?rena. Ado mamot hatomtgttikinkin 
luy-cna, adg unkin lid onkage. Adg eke gkgte jgtg perako liec cabayena; ado onkageko 
rakkefrc hg bao oiioklena. 

Adg sesre, kathae, barettet sadomre deckateye hecena, adg uni bg onkageye rajcketa, ar 
uni hg onkaKoye rgr ru^radca. Oei Ickan sadgm cge tahdkantae, adg uni sadgme puski 
jfotadea; adg uni sadgm dge !jicur j^gt’entc ona dhiri silpibo phandalot’a se, kathaeye phanda 
jliic KO^keta, adg arlide helket dg bhitrire dbiri kawar menak; adg ona dg bac jhi(^ dapoata. 
Khanfje adgkin rugir calaoena, adg bogeyena. 

Adg kathae, tahen tahentege tinak din badre cgh uni kuriye menket'a, I9, dhei* din in 
hoeyena; delafi ayo babateko mit dhao ganlan hiri agukakoa. 

Adg sari uni Jawaetef bonga kora bde menkcta, Acha, entjekban gapalan calaka. 

Adg sari sandesok lagiikin .lupau barakefa, pitha ar tabenkoe sajao ocokcdea, adgkin 
calaoena. Adg seterkate besge aiso baisoko ataii daramketkina, maci parkgmko belatkina 
ar besgeko beohar baraketa. Adg en hilok dgko dgbgkeikina. Adg ona idiak sandes dg 
kalhaeko helket'a, pitlia dg gOelha kan ar taben dg meral sakam kan. Adg uni kupiko 
metae kana, Dela se mai, ngte hetdenme. Adg opak sgn hghg aderkateko udukae kana. 

Adge menketa, Bafta, ayo, pitha ar tabengen sajaoleta, adg cekate cgn nonkayen, ona dg 
ghgh men dapelea; bafikhan pitha ar tabengen sajaole<a. 

Adg apattgie menketa, Acha cekaeam? Bogeyena. Ma alope rgp bapaea, lliir dapopkokpe, 
ar bafikhan nahakpe lihipkaukina; adg hikri hg ghgkin heclena. 

Adg sari sanam hgpko thir bapayena. Adg uni barettgt dg landa sagai iate uni bofiga 
kopa tuhu^ dg khube gateyena ar khube galmarao kana; emanteak phuktikin galmarao 
kana. Adgko pepa bapakefkina, khubko marjatketkina. 

Adg dosar hilokko bidakefkina. Adg onakin calak jgkhenge uni kupiren barettet dge 
menketa. In hg aben sfiote atra dhur bel ggggt dgn calakgea. 


It is not uncommon Unit Snntnls, when ^<^ 111 ^ on a visit to friends, take some kind of gifts with them for those 
to wliom they go, food of some kind and other things, for instance, sn/- twig-toothbrushes to people living fur 
away from the .su/-J’on*sts. 

■* The Santals have vt?ry little in the way of furniture. They sit on anything serviceable. Generally they have a 
couple of fjaiuios (see p. 54, note a) and one or two mads (1. 0 . square wooden frames on four low legs, with 
stringed seats), iiesides liedsteads. These hist ones are rectangular wooden frames on four legs with a string 
bottom, woven in a peculiar way. When not in aetuai use, the beds are, generally, raised on one side and placed 
somewhere out of the way. When visitors come, it Is the common custom to place u bedstead for them to sit 
on. It might be remarked that tlu^ ‘furniture’ hero mentioned is all made by the Santals themselves. All do 
not know to string a mur/, but a man who could not string a bedstead would be considered a dunce. 

**' When visitors come, they are not expected to remain, unless invited to do so. When relatives come to pay a 
visit, they generally manage to come in the afternoon, stay next day and then leave early the following morning. 
To stay longer, if not specially invited, would not be considered good form. Often, of course, the visit is 
shorter, as liere. 

*> Se p. 42, notes 4 5. 
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Some time afterwards the girl’s paternal uncle and aunt came and criwl in the same 
way; but these she also answered in the same manner, and these two also went away. Then 
her maternal uncle and aunt came and acte<l in the same way and got the same answer. 
Then, one after the other, all her relatives came; hut althougli tliey also (jried in the same 
way, she^ did not come out. 

At last her brother came, riding a horse, lie also cried in the same way, and him 
also she answered in the same manner. What kind of a horse it now was that he liad, 
the horse suddenly gave him a hint. The hors(! turned quickly round and gav»> that 
stone door a kick so strong that he kicked the door open; l)ut alas, lu* .saw that tliere was 
inside still a rock fence, and this he was unable to open. So he and his liorse returned 
home, and the matter was left as it was. 

The girl consequently remained; then after some time, goodm^ss knows how long a tiiiK' 
it was, she .said; “Look here, it is a long time since I catinq come along, let us go on a 
visit, for once anyhow, to my parents." 

Her hu.shand, the honga man, also agreed. “Well,” he said, “we shall go to- 
morrow then.” 

So they prepai'cd .some pre.sents of food-^ to take along; he told her to pack cakes and 
taben, and so they went. When they reached the place, her l•elatives l•eceiv(!d them wed I 
and friendly, placed a stool anel a bedstead'* before them to sit on and hidiavcsl in a line 
manner. That day they asked them to remain When they lookeel at th(^ gifts ed’ food 
brought, look and behold, the cakes are cow-dung and the taben me ra I'* leavers. “Please?, 
my girl,” they called to their daughter, “come here a moment.” Anel calling her inte) 
the hou.se they .showed it to her. 

“Oh no, mother,” .she said, “it was cakes and taben that T wrapped up. lle)we?ver this 
has happened, 1 am sure I cannot say. Anyhow, I cei’tainly packed cakes anel taben.” 

“All right,” the father said, “what can you elo? It is all right. Please, don’t tedk of it; 
keep quiet, can’t you; otherwise you will presently scare them away, and then thejy will 
never again come here on a visit.” 

So they, all of them, did not say anything more. Now the girl’s brother, on account of 
the laughing relationship'*, made great friends with the honga man and kcjpt the talk 
going; they were constantly cracking jokes. They enteilained them and feasted them 
exceedingly well. 

The next day they bade them farewell. When they ■ were starting, the gild’s brother 
said: “I will also go half-way along with you to see you off.” 


P The relationship between certain relatives, specially broth ers-ln- low and slKters-iii luw, n man and Ills elder 
brother’s wife, or his wife's youngrer sisters, further certain nephews and nieces and their \incle, and j^rnnd pa rents 
and grandchildren, is called lamia sagaiy laughing relationship, which means that such persons may laugh and 
Jest and be intimate with one another. They are not supposed to stand on their dignity. 
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Adokin menke^a, Bogege encjekhan. Ado uni kora do k^ipiyc oyo potomketia, ado unkin 
tayom taygmteye calak kana. Ado uni kuri doe laha akana, ar ona tayomre bofiga kora 
menaea, ar ona tayomre dg uni bgr kora atra dliure ftel ggtkakin kana. 

Adg ))arge mucgit then mittan bii- tahekana, adg ona bir Ihenge uni boi'iga kora dg, 
kathae, taygin sen khone mak oco ggtena, ckkalte hgtgkgeye mak topak ggikelJtaea. Adg 
uni mi.seratc metadea, Dela na, marine; jawAe dgn ggekedea. Adg sari bengeli aeurkateye 
nelkedc doc rnak bindar akade. Khangekin marena. Adg thora safigin l«ec hgkkatckin 
benget ruarket’ dgkin belkel!, akin taygmte bghgk* dg gu^rau hijuk kan! 

Khange ])gtgrte markin dar - adg gkkalte ako oraktekin nir he(!*ena; adg gncle habic'^ge 
bgbgk iu) gudrau he('*ena. Kliange ona bgtgrte unkin dg oraktekin hir bglgyena, adg 
l)gligk hg oj-akte gu(.lrau bglgyena. Adg dakka lagit culhare sehgelko ,joi akat tahe- 
kana, adgko jhukente ona bgbgk dg cullia sengelreko hgtgr khadle ggtkata; adg Ig 
rgnggyena. Adg onakatc a<Jiko raskayena, mgnketako, Bhagelodeam, ia bongage, engate 
kbubledeain. 

Adg inakate at Ig din gange janic boelena, adg uni kuri bgbgk haso ehgiSkedea; ado 
ranadere hg bae bealena, ina hasotegeye gg(!‘ena; adgko menketa, Nui kuri dg jawaetetgeye 
idikedea, unige bae arakledea, onategeye gg('*ena. ar bankban hutg^ ghge ggc'lena. Adg 
gneko rapakkedea, uniakko kaj kgrgmkcta. 

Adg cabaycna uni kuri rcak katha dg, in marangea. 


4. M i 1 1 a u k a (j[ a g u p i kora r e a k katha 

Sedae jugre, kathae, mit'tati koia kadiae gupi kan tahekana, ar uni kora dg (J^nguageye 
tahekana. Adg mittan ga<,la sgdgk sgnre thora tbiiri dak tahekana. Adg din hilokge 
mittan enga setae nglea, tliik tikin jgkbgn khange uni seta dg ona gacja sgdigk sengeye calaka. 
Adg uni korae mgna, Bhala nui .seta dge gkgeren kan ban? Ar din hilok noa sg(Jgk sgngeye 
calak kana; bhala noa sgcjigkre dg cet l^gite calaka? Bbala mit din dg tdriil^kateb ^glea. 

Adg onka mgnkate kathae, mit din dge tslrakena, adg kathae, gn hilok hO tikin khange uni 
ebga seta dge hec ggtentc ona gadia sg^gk sengeye calaoena. Adge calaoen khan, uni 


^ The battle-axes (of some flvo or six dlfTerent shapes) are now-a-days not very common. They are at the present 
time used for sacrificial purposes, 

» See p. r>2. noU^ 14. *0 See p. 47, note 5. 

11 A heiidu(‘he of the kind hero mentioned is very commonly believed to be due to supernatural causes. It Is not 
unusual to hear that dead persons call for some living relatives to follow them. The writer remembers the 
following: An old woman, who was commonly believed to bo, and for that matter also acknowledged herself 
to be, a witch, died. When she was being burnt, she raised one arm and one leg up. This was considered 
ominous. A short time afterwards two of her grandchildren died. The village people firmly believed that the 
old women had wanted these children to follow after her. 

12 The funeral rites and ceremonies are circumstantial, numerous and obligatory. 
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‘‘That is quite well, then," said they. The brother took a battle-axe'* and wrapped it up 
in a cloth and walked behind those two. The giil was walking in front, behind lier was 
the bonga man, and in the rear the young Santid, seeing them off half-way. 

At the end of the field in which the house was standing-', lliero was a forest, and there 
in that forest the bonga man, tliey tell, was cut from beiiind; lie (i. e. the Santal) slashed 
his neck through and his bead oft* in one stroke. Thereupon he said to his si.ster: ‘‘(‘omo 
along, girl, return home. 1 have killed your husband.” When she looktHl hack, she saw 
him; he had in very tiuth cut him dowm. So they went hack. When they had come a 
short distance, they looked back and saw, behold, the head came i-olling after them. 

O my, they were frightened and .started running all they could, and ran straight home; 
but even there the head came rolling along. Then, still more frightened, they ran inside 
the house; but the head also came rolling in. Now they had lighted a fire in the fire- 
place to cook food, and plucking up courage they poked the head into the burning fire, .so 
it was burnt to cinders. So they became very glad: "You gave him his deserts," they 
said, “that unspeakable bonga; dash it*“, you did him exceedingly well.” 

After this, it was perhaps eight or nine days afterwards that it happened, then the girl 
got a headache, and although they applied metlicine, she did not recover; slie died from 
that headache". “The husband,” they said, “has taken this girl away; it was he who 
would not let her off. Therefoi’c she died; otherwise she would certainly not have dieil.” 
So they cremated her and performed the usual rites and ceremonies on her account'-^. 

So the story of that girl is ended. It is thus much. 


4. THE STORY OF A BOY WHO HERDED BUFFALOES 

Once upon a time in the old days, it is told, a young man was herding buffaloes. Me 
was not as yet mai’ried. Now there was a little water in a river-bed'. Here he daily 
saw a hitch; exactly at noon every day this dog was in the habit of going down into 
this river-bed. “I wonder,” the young man was saying to himself, “whom this dog be- 
longs to. She goes every day down into this river-bed. Whatever does she go down 
there for? Well, some day I shall watch and see.” 

Intent on this, he one day kept watch, and that day also the bitch came and went 
straight towards the river-bed. When she reached there, the young man kept his eyes open 
to see what the dog would do. Having this in his mind, the young man remained quiet. 


> Buffaloes are always herded not far from water. It seems to bo a necessity for them to lie some time in water 
daily; here the herdsman rubs and washes them. 


9 — Kr.a Etnogr. Mus. Skr. III. 
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kora do tan mane ng^el kana, bhala nui seta dg cete cekaea. Adg kathae, onka mgnkate 
uni kora doe thir akana. Adg uni seta dg ona sgdgkre bglgkate ona seta hgpmg dge bgc^kata; 
adoe umok kana. Adg un jgkhgne hgle kana, hgy bp hgr bonga hQ bonga, hankae nglok kana. 

Adg kathaeye ngl hapekadegea; ce< ho bae rgr sadeleta. Adge um bara mgkgAen khan 
dg ona seta haitaregeye bgigyena. Adg setayente orakteye calak kana. 

Adg s^hgiA nOke calaocn khan, kathae, uni kora dge beretente uni setageye pahja idikedea. 
Adge mgnetia, Rhala nui seta dge gkgeren kana ar oka orakreye bglgka, gkge toraA Agl 
bglg otokaea. Adg onka menkate s^iriye paAja tdikedeteye nel bglg otokadea Adg hgre 
kuliketkoa, Ilenda hg, bhala nui seta dge gkgeren kan ban? Behaj jute Aglok kana. lA 
ho nonkan setaA Aamleko khan dgA ^sulkekoa. 

Adg onko hgrko menkelSa, Nui seta dge phalnaren kana. Adg ingye suhiket khan uni 
kora dge rugr hgdena. 

Adg kathae, gn sermage uni kofaren b^huko Aam bapayetkoa. Adg uni korae mgnketa, 
lA dg hgr kun dg baA bahukoa; iA dg seta kurigeA bghukoa. Khange adg gdl b 9 ri<^'ko 
landawadca. Adg gnre hOe mgne£a, TA dg seta kuripe b^huaA khan dgA dghgkoa; ar baA- 
khan dg baA dghgkoa. 

Adg onka Jide rgrket khanko mgnketa, Nui korarc dg seta jivige menak cgA cet egn, 
onatege hgr dg bae khusiako kante setageye Aam kana. 

Adg eAgat apatkin mgnketa, Acha, gndgkhan setagebon 9gukoa. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Hana atote calakpe, uni phalna hgrren eAga seta menaea. Uni 
ngl aguyepe ar kulikope. IA do uniregeA khusi akana; ma unigebon aguyea. 

Adg sariko calaoenteko Aglkedea, ar uni hgr hOko kulikedea. Adg uni hgr hO a^i bari<^6 
landaketa, ar ggAako reak adi khulaaateye hOkatkoa. 

Ado bapla reakko oramketa. Adg sanam sahi juhi thiken khanko maodwaketa, adg 
bariatokko calaoena. Adg uni seta kurigeko bapla agukedea. Adg onkage baret lumtiko 
he(!'ena; adg um nafkakateko bidayena. 


2 A viii-y common expression in Santuli, the meaning being that the person in question is exceedingly beautiful, 
mure so than is ordinarily found. It is about equivalent to 'a goddess in human shape*. 

^ It might be noted, that the Santali word hof, besides meaning a human being, also means a Santal. They cull 

themselves so when asked which race they belong to. 

The idea of transmigration is not indigenous among the Santals and not by any means commonly taken up by 
tiuMii; but one may meet among them speculations like what is told here. If something abnormal or monstruous 
is met with in some person, they may bo heard attempting to explain It by supposing that the soul of an animal, 

having naturally characteristics similar to tho.se observtHl, has entered the person. 

^ A marriage is with the Santals a very circumstantial alTair. The two most concerned are generally those 
least consulted. When a man thinks that his boy ought to get a wife, he engages a go-between, who finds out 
where a suitable party may be, whereupon the two families commence negotiations, the bride-price is fixed, and 
the engagement is made public. Small gifts are exchanged, both sides feast each other and so on, until a day 
for the marriage ceremony Is fixed. This is regularly performed in the house of the bride. The bridegroom 
goes there, followed by a number of relatives and friends. 
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When the bitch had entered that river-bed. she took off her dof^s body and had a bath 
During this he was looking at her; like a human being and at the same time a spirit-’. 
thu.s she was in appearance. 

He only looked at her quietly, but did not utter a single word. Wlum she had dom^ 
bathing, she entered her dog’s skin, became a dog again and went homeward. 

When the dog had gone some distance away, the young man got u|) and followc'd at'tei- 
her. He said to himself: “I wonder whose dog this one is, and whicli hou.se she will 
enter. I shall at once follow and see her go in.” And intent on this lie really followed 
and saw the dog enter a hou.se. He thereupon asked the people there: “I .say. I wonder 
whoever is the owner of this dog. She is looking marvellously beautiful. If I could also 
get such dogs, I should like to keep them.” 

“This dog belongs to such and such a person,” they replied. Having;, a.seei-lained this, 
he returned home. 

Now it so happened that the young man’s people that very same year wen^ s(*eking a 
wife for him, and the young man said: “I shall not marry any human ' girl, 1 will many 

a dog-girl.” They laughed at him very much, but he still said: “If you bring me a dog- 

girl for a wife, I shall take her; and if not, I shall not marry at all.” 

As he persisted in talking in this way, they thought by themselves: ‘‘'I’his boy must 
certainly have a dog’s soun; therefore he does not like human bcdngs and wants a d«)g.” 

His parents then said: "Well and good, let us .so bring a dog.” 

The young man then said: “Go to that village over there; such and such a man has a 

female dog. Go and have a look at her and ask them. 1 am please<l with Ikm*; let us 

bring her.” 

So they really went and had a look at the dog, and asked the owner for hei’. He also 
laughed uproariously, and when they asked him to give the dog in marriage, he agreed 
with the greatest pleasure. 

Thereupon they made the necessary preliminaries foi‘ the ceremony, and when all 
negotiations were settled*’’, they erected the marriage-shed'* and started for the cehdiration. 
They performed the ceremony'^ and brought the gii*l-dog off. 'fhe i’epresentativ(!s of her 
family also came along, and after they had bathed and had washed their haii*, they wei'e 
sent away home®. 


S At each marriage a ma^i^wa is erected in the court-yard of the parents. Some jioles are fixed in the groitnd 
round a amall square; rafters placed horizontally form the root, on which a numlier of liranches with 
fresh leaves Is placed, giving sufficient shadow. ' Here the public marriage-ceremonies are mostly performed. 

^7 The binding part of a Santal marriage Is the sindrfdan. The bride Is lifted up in a wide basket in which she 
is sitting. The bridegroom rides on the shoulder of a man and being taken ciose to the bride he five times puts 
a streak of sindur, red .lead, on her forehead. 

^ .The text Is not quite clear, whether the relatives are dogs or the dog's owner and friends. The narrator 
has Informed me that the bridal party consisted of human beings only, that is, in his opinion. 
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Ado khange uni seta dg uni kora tulu<?geko giti<^kadea. Ado onkage (Jher din dh^bici 
mitrokin gitic^ena. Ado kathae, uni seta dg bind^ khange ona seta hgrmg khon o^okkate 
bahreteye calaka. Adg kathae, onae cig thikkedea. 

Adg mif din dg ere ere harka(;teye jepit laha ggfkefe. Adg uni kupi dg seta hgrmg khon 
odokkate calake menel! tah^kana. Adg kathae, un jgkhgn geye hgiru^ ggtkedete ona seta harta 
dg culha sebgelreye khanjg ggtkal!a, adg jgtg Ig rgnggyena. 

Adg khange uni seta dge hgrcna, adg unreko bele kan dg, hgr hO hgr bohga hO bongageye 
nglok kana. Adg khange sanam hgr adiko khusiycna, adg uni kopa adiko sarhaokedea. 

Adg uni koraren bahu nelte uni koparen gate kopae menketa. In hd efigate setageb bahukoa. 
Nui kora setae bahuledcte nonkan mObj bahui bawana, tgbe tg ib hd setageb bahukoa. 

Adg sari uni kopa hd seta bahukogeye hupsoket!a, adg sari seta bahugeko sipiket’kote bapla 
reakko oramketa, adgko maijdwaketa. Adg sunum sasabko gjgge jgkhgn hd, kathae, bogeteye 
garjao, ar sindre dan jgkhen hd bogeteye garjao. Adg kathae, enre hd enka garjao tulu^geko 
agukedegea. Adg kathae, ngnde hd onkageye garjao, adg Jgrmgtgeko sunum sasabketkina. 
Adg baretkoko bidakefko khan, bogeteye dap, babgeye tahen. Adg uni kopageko metadea, 
Ma ya, hani topa bahui dapetitama, do siimarem. 

Adg kathae, rukape calaoen khan, bogeteye garjaoel! ar sgjhe geggrgeye chutauk kan. Adg 
khangoye ika dapopkadea. Adg khange bae map dapeade khan, bogeteko landawadea; adg uni 
kopa dg lajaote ce< hd bae rgpleta. Adg ina ursib bai*sib khange uni kopa dg lajaoteye phasi gg<?ena. 

Cabayena katha dg, in marabgea. 


f). Gupi kopa rcak katha 

Sedae jgkhgn, kathae, mittab kopa gaiye gupi kan tahdkana; adg uni kopa dg gupi 
gupitegeye hara juanena. 

Adg kathae, aghap cando jgkhgn hir reak kupit’ rama janum dg adi baric^ bele akane 
nglkefa. Adg gaiko hd adiko atin kan khad dge menketa, Noa kupit rama janum beleb 
jgmiege. Adg onka mgnkate ona jhdp thene calaoente janum beleye jgjgm kana. 


See p. 47, noto f). 

Soe nbove. not« 7. 

WhcMi brhio and hrldrj^moiii arrive at the village of the bridegroom, a number of cerenionies are gone through, 
thus lliey are, hero also, anointed and have to go from house to house to have their foet washed and to be fed 
with molasses. 

When the offlrial part of a ceremony Is ovct, the guests are solemnly bidden farewell. They may often 
^ remain longer, hut they are not any more guests for a special ceremony or feast. The formalities are over, and 
every one is at liberty to go away. * 

6>SantaI children are set to work in the household, as soon they can be of use. Boys and girls are sent 
out to look after the cattle at a very early age. The 'education' they receive In this way is of a low order, 
and the cattle suffers just as much. It Is rather out of the common that a boy continues as a cattlehord After 
ho has grown to maturity ; but, of course, it happens. 
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They let the dog lie on the young man's bedstead, and thus they were lying together 
for a long time. When it was night and all W’ere asleep, they tell, the dog was in the habit 
of getting out of that dog’s body and going out. The young man spied on her and 
found this out. 

So one night he pretended to liave fallen asleep. The girl then came out of her dog’s 
body and was just stalling to go out; at that moment the young man suddenly caught her in 
his arms and thi*ew the dog’s skin into the fire in the fire-place, so it was all liurnt to ashes. 

Now that dog became a human beings and they saw her; a human being and at the 
same time a spirit, such she was in appearance. Then all of them became very pleased 
and praised the young man very much. 

Seeing the young man’s wife, a boy companion of his said to liim.self: “Dash it*’, I will 
also marry a dog. This fellow married a dog and got such a beautiful wife. I shall do the same." 

Really and truly this young man importuned his relatives to get a dog-wife, and they 
really arranged for such a one and settled the preliminaries and erecteil the marriage- 
shed. When they came to anointing the dog with oil and turmeric, she howled awfully, 
and at the time of sindradan^^ she did the same. Still in spite of all this bowling they 
brought her along. But also when she came to their house, she howled in the .same way, 
so they had to u.se force anointing them" with oil and turmeric. When they bade fare- 
well to her male relatives '2, she started running all she could; she would not remain. 
“Look, look,” they said to him, “see her over there, your wife is running off. Do make 
an end with her.” 

When he went to bring her back, she only howled .something awful and commenced 
straight away to bite. So he let her off, the wretch. When he could not bring her back, 
they laughed mercile.ssly at him, and he felt such shame, that he did not say a wonl. And 
a couple of days afterwards the young man for very shame went and hanged himself. 

That is the end of this story. It is thus much. 


5. THE STORY OF A COWHERD 

Once upon a time in the old days, they tell, a young man was herding cows; he had 
been doing this since ho was a boy* and had grown to maturity herding cattle. 

So it once happened in the month of aghap^ a kite’s talon thorn-bush-’ in the 

forest, full of ripe fruit. As the cows were occupied grazing, he said to himself that he would 
eat sonie of the fruit at once, and intent on this he went to the bush and started eating fruit. 

2 AghSi* Is the month from the middle of November to the middle of December; It Is the time when the heavy 
rice and much else ripens. 

^ The name as given is the literal translation of the Santall name for Zizyphus oxyphylla^ Edorw., a common 
scandent bush with strong thorns. The fruit Is eaten. 
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Ado kathae, ona jliOn*) tlienge hvisil! bufiga janumte ramkate dhiriteko ten akadea, ar s§ 
uni kora dg bac ba(jlae kana, noa do husilS bongako ten akadea nignte. Khangc uni bohgae 
menket!a, Men ya phalna, men yam lebet' akadiba. 

Kbange katbae, uni kora do cotko sengeye koygU barayeta. Ado ?i^i atteye metade 
kban, katbaeye ocoUena. Adg uni korae menketa, Okor yan Ael name^mea? 

Ado katbao, uni bohgao menkcta, Ma noa dbiri kbon utkau ocjokkenme, adgn bhgrama; adg 
nabak .jgtgm Agl namlea ar jgtgkoak rgrge nahakem bujhautakoa, muc reak rgr hO 
naliakem abjgm tbika. • 

Adg uni kopie menkeia, S^ri se nasem menefa? Pasgm ereyedin kan? 

Adge metadea, Hana, sarigen metam kana, gbgn ersniea; ma utk^ukanmc. 

Adg sari ona dbiriye tbelao gcgkke^a ar rampha j^num b6 jgtge bgtgr gcgkkefa. Kbange 
kathae, uni bongae o(,lokena ; adge metae kana, Ma bhgr hotanme, g?i bako thirok kantiAa. 

Adg kathae, luturc gnkedea, ar cetko cgA mantar barakate mgtdhA sgnteye al^kedca. 
Kbange katbae, Jgtg bongae Ael Aamketkoa ar rgp b6e bujheu tbikket'takoa. Adg unreye metadea, 
NAkg iA bhgrat'mea, eik^ gkoe then hd alom lai bapaea, am b^liu then hd alom laia. Ar judim 
l^iiketa mgnktian, ohom Ael Aamlekoa ar rgp hg ghgm aAjgm dapeletakoa. Ma inegeA metam kana. 

Adg uni kopa hd gai sene calaoena. Adg s^ri je kichu boAga dg jgtogeye Ael Aamet- 
kogea, ar mu(^ rgp hd, katbaeye aAjgm tbikettakogea. 

Adg tin din badre egA, kathae, mittaA kopae bsiiyena, ran ranteko bhagaoena, bangcye besok 
kan. Adg eekate cgA nui kopa dg onko opak sengeye calaoen, adge menkcta, Hhala uni ruak 
kopaA Aellege. Adg uni ru^k kopa tliene calaoen kbane Aglkede dg, mittaA boAga kopamre 
dupu|Skate, kathae, ligtgke lin akadea. Kbange uni kopa dg hape hapete acak kicri<?e pak- 
kettaea, adg kathae, uni bonga dg ona kicricHe dale dalkedea se, bogeteye dalkedea. Onde 
khone laga Airkede khan uni kopa dge ph^ri^ ggtena. 

Adg un kbon uni kopa dg ojhake bahnayena; adg kathae, d<iAgra jgmko then hd boAga- 
koko senlen klian, bogeteye lagakoa. Adg kathae, un kbon uni kopa dg ^dll^n bgtgraea. 

^ Soe p. 48, n()t« 6. 

^ What is hero rendered ^fellow’ Is in Santali a particle used in addressing hoys and men younger than the speaker. 

It has a ilavour of familiarity and sometimes of eontempt. . 

^ All animals are supposed to ho able to communicate with each other. In the folk-tales the talk of ants is rather 
commonly mentioned, just like here. The ants are seen everywhere, their industry, their way of working and 
their whole life will easily appeal to human intellect and cause wonder. 

7 Possession by evil spirits is believed in by the Santals. The common idea is not that the spirit enters any- 
body; the general belief is that the spirit mounts a person, sits there and acts in some way, producing symp- 

' toms of disease. The writer remembers once being tedd about a man, that a spirit Jumped upon him- when he 
was returning home from Held-work. The spirit was so heavy that the man felt like a weight of. two maunds, 
about 80 kilogr., on his back! Ho just managed to sUimblo along until ho came to a tree near his homo, when 
the spirit suddenly jumped off his back and up into the tree! 

8 The Santals have two kinds of medlcine-men, some who only give medicine, others who profess to And out the 
supernatural causes of disease and who, in addition to giving medicine, also do the 'necessary* to propitiate or 
drive away the evil spirits. These last ones are called ojha^ a name derived from Sanskrit through Hindi. The 
boy here is, of* course, understood to be an ojha, although his behaviour is rather out of the common way of 
ojha-procedure. See also p. 58, note 10. 
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Now here at this cluster people had blocked up witli thorns a boiiga, who liad been 
expelled and had put a stone on top; but the j'ounjj man was, of course, ignorant of 
the fact that the stone was pressing down an expelled bonga. “Look out, young fellow," 
the bonga called out, “look out, young fellow, you so and so, you are trampling on me.” 

The young man was looking upwards; but when the bonga called out so loudly, he 
stepped aside and said: “Where are you, you fellow?'' I don’t see you.” 

“Please,” the bonga said, “get me out and away from this stone; then I shall give you 
a blessing, and you will presently see us «11 and understand what all iMungs say; even the 
talk of the ants** you will be able to hear and understand.” 

“Do you speak the ti'uth,” the boy said, “or are you lying? Perhaps you are decieiving me?” 
“No,” he replied, “I tell you the truth, 1 shall certainly not deceive you. Please get me out.” 
So the young man really pushed the stone aside and with a stick also threw away the thorns 
which blocked the bonga up, all of them. The bonga then, they hdl, (^ame out. “Now phrase,” 
the young man said to him, “be quick and give me your blessing; my cows won’t be <|iiiet.” 

Then, it is told, he blew into his ears and, having uttered some incanUitions, he made as 
if he washed his face. Thereupon the boy could .see all bongas and also understand their 
talk. “There you see,” the bonga .said to him, “T have given you the blessing. Only be 
careful, don’t tell this to anybody, don’t tell it to your wife either. If you Udl it, you 
will not any more be able to see them, and the ants’ talk you will not be able to lieai' 
either. I tell you this.” 

The young man thereupon went towards the cows, and really and truly all tins bongas 
who were there he could now see, and the talk of the ants he could also hear and understaml. 

Some time afterwards, they tell, a young man was .seized with convulsions; they tried 
all kinds of medicines, but it was of no use; the boy did not in any way get bethir. Some- 
how or other the young man one day went towards the bouse of these people, saying to 
himself: “I should like to see that sick boy.” When he came to the sick young man, he 
saw, look and behold, a bonga was sitting on his che.st and thi'ottling him’. The young 
man then quietly twisted his cloth into a rope and started beating the bonga with the 
cloth; he gave him a sound thra.shing, and when he had driven the bonga away from 
there, the boy at once recovered. 

From that time the young man was called a medicine-man Also when the bongas 
came to a place where they were eating oxen® he drove them all away, and from that time 
they wei’e very much afraid of the young man. 

^ The Santals do not like, often do not dare, to mention certain thlni^a or persons l»y their pmper names. Here 
*oxen* is used metaphorically for ‘human beinf^s*. It is a common belief with them that the bongas ‘eat’ p(M)ple. 
How this ‘eating* is done they are unable to explain. They agree that such ‘eating’ is the cuu.se of many deaths. 
Hut while some suppose that the bongas eat the liver and lungs (as the witches are believed to do), and others 
are of opinion that the bongas want the blood and nothing else (giving as proof that at sacrifices people eat the 
flesh of most sacrificed animals, the bongas getting the blood only), many take the expression to be* equivalent 
to destroying or to causing death. Some consequently think that the ‘eating’ is done before death, others take 
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Ado kathae, uni kofaku b^huadea, ado uni b^hu hOe tah0 rophayena. 

Khange kathae, mit din dp tikin jokhen uni kora dg dugr then dakae jgjQm kan tahgkana ; 
unre opdgge mu('* dg daka jgm l^gitko jarwayena. Unre kathae, barea mud (Jg dakakin igpgd 
kana arkin k^ph^riau kana. Adg uni kora do arh5 dakae curudatkoa, adg kathae, unkin dg 
hebariekin jhograk kana. Adg unkin ahjgmte uni kora dg daka jgm hfie thirena, ar mulud 
mulude landayet kana. Ar bahuttet dg tan mane hgriel kana; adg bae Jivilefei, hgd sorkateye 
kulikedea, Cedak bam jgmeta ar cet onkam landayeta? Enan khon in hgletmea, cet cgii 
mulud muludem landayet kan. Adg mase laiahme, cellem landaketa. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Okor ban ce<? Ce< h6 bah landa akata. 

Adg a^iye jidketa, menketae. Mage laiahme, ar bahkhan ih dg bah tahgna am then dg. 
Am dg gkge kunko tulud cgh menama; ona disatem landayet kana. 

Adg uni korae mgnketa, Ona dg bah kana, etagak ih dgh landa akata. 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Ma gnte l^ime. tgbg khan' ih bataoa, ar bahkhan ghgh bataolea. 

Adg sari bae bataolet khane laiketSa, bahma, Dakah hiridleta, adg ona then mucko Jarwa- 
lena; adg nonka onka bogetcko kaphai'iau kana; ona ahjgmte ih dgh landa akata. 

Adg uni bahuttgte mgnketa, Cekate onkoak rgr dgm ahjgmketa? Ale dg okorle ahjgmettakoa. 
Adg unre uniye mgnketa, Eah, ghgh lailema. MU hgre men akawadiha, Okge then hg 
alom lai baraea, am bghu then hO alo, ar bahkhan ghgm ahjgmietakoa. Uni hgr onkae 
men akawadiha, onateh metam kana, ghgh lailema mgnte. 

Adg bahuttgtc mgnketa, Ma laime, ghg cekaka, ar ih hO ghgh lai baraea. Ih thenge 
bam lai khan, gkge thenem laia? Bam laiah khan, tgbe amren hgr dgh bah kana. 

Adg onka adi lekae kiriakede khane lai daporadea. Adg kathae, gn hilok khun dg bohga 
hg bae hgl hamkoa ar mu<i reak rgr hg bae ahjgmtakoa. 

Adg gng cabeyena katha dg. 

6. Milltah bohga ar Hgr kora reak katha 
Sedae jgkhgn, kathae, mittah kora gaiye gupi kan tahgkana. Adg tahgn tahgnte, kathae, 
Aghar cando jgkhgn bir sgn gaiye idi akatko tahgkana. Adg gai acure sgnlenre mittah 

It more literally, and think that they kill to feed on the dead body. What is here told is that, accord in jr to their 
belief, bongas may gather round a pt^rson dangerously ill to 'ft^ed* on him, i. e. to cause his death. The 'hero’ 
of the tale has received the gift of seeing the bongas, and makes use of his powers to chase the bongas away 
and consequently restore the patient to health. 

Se p. 60, note 5. As a result of the way in which marriages are arranged with the Santals, It is always some- 
. what problematical whether the young people will hit it off or not with one another. When they do, it is often 
spoken of as here. It is always the girl who is supposed to have settled down and found her place In her 
new surroundings. Those who do not will generally run away. 

II A common suspicion here used as a weapon. 

6 1 This story is, us will be seen, a variant of the preceding one. It is the same story told by some other people. 
It may be of interest to see, how it Is varied. The story has many more details than the first one, all 
details giving a more coloured picture of Santal life and ideas. In the first story it was an expelled bonga which 
was set free. Here it is, strangely enough, the spirit of a dead man. The present-day Santals bum their dead 
ones, a custom which they tell they have adopted from the Hindus. They are, however, in certain oases 
buried, some for good, others only temporary. All children who have not been made full members of Santal society by 
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So they got a wife for the young man, and the girl also was content and stayed"’. Now 
it happened one day at noon that the young man was sitting near the door, taking his food. 
Some ants came together there to eat rice, and two of them were trying to take rice from 
each other, and were bandying words; the young man then again gave them a little rice, 
and the two ants were quarrelling awfully. Listening to them the young man stopped 
eating and was smiling and laughing. His wife was staring at this, and when slio t^ould 
not restrain herself any longer, she went close to him and asked liim: “Wliy don’t you 
eat, and what are you laughing at in •such a way? It is a long time I have been ob- 
serving you, smiling and laughing at something. Do tell me, what is it you laughed at?” 
“Why, nothing at all,” the young man replied, “I have not been laughing at anytliing." 
But she only persisted saying: “Do tell me, and if you will not, I shall not remain with 
you. You have certainly something to do with some girl or other". You are thinking 
of that, therefore you are laughing.” 

“No, it is not that,” the young man answered, “it is something else I am laughing at.” 
“Well then,” she said, “tell it, so I shall give in to you; otherwise I sliall never do that.” 
As she did not give in, he really told her and said: “I spilt some rice, and some ants 
came together at that, and quarrelled in such and such a way. It was liearing tliis that 
made me laugh.” 

“How is it,” his wife asked, “that you could hear their talk? We other people, why, 
we do not hear what they talk.” 

“No,” he answered, “I am not willing to tell that. Some one has said to me, ‘Don’t 
tell anybody, not your wife either, otherwise you will not be able to hear them.’ That 
person has said so to me; therefore I tell you, I shall not let you know.” 

“Do tell me,” his wife said, “it won’t matter; I for my part shall, of course, not mention it. 
If you don’t tell mo, whom should you tell? If you don’t tell it to mo, I do not belong to you.” 

As she importuned and adjured him in this way, he finally told her. But from that 
day, they tell, neither did he see the bongas, nor could he hear the talk of the ants any more. 
So the story is at an end. 

6. A BONGA AND A SANTAL MAN* 

Once upon a time in the old days, they tell, a young man was herding cows. So it 
happened that once in the month of aghar^ he had taken the cows towards the forest. 

the caco ceremony being performed with them, are buried. Such become after death hluits, which «re 

supposed to be very small in size. People who die from cholera or smallpox are temporarily buried. When de. 
composition has set fully in — it does not take so long in an Indian climate — , the body is dug up and burnt. 
When a woman dies in childbirth or in pregnancy, the body is not burnt until the foetus has been removed- 
If such a woman remains buried, she becomes a curin, the same as the still-born child or the dead foetus. The 
curin is described as being very small and with a very large head. Both bhuts and curins are considered dangerous. 
The first ones, harass and frighten people, taking on all kinds of shapes; the last ones are said to attack lonely 
people and suck their blood. All dead people are supposed to become bongas, except those who become bhuts 
and curins as described. 

2 See p. 69, note 2. 

10 — Kr.a Etnogr. Mus. Skr. III. 
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dhfmdrc do kuril; rama bogete bele akane A§lkel! khan do ona jojorne dhur^uena. Gotefae 
kgtoketae, gofetae kotokefee, ar rete(i rgte^e jomeli kana. Ar ona ,i?inum dhund phedrege, 
kathae, Its jokhen con liQrko topaledea. Oria dg bae hudiseli kana; eken dhiriko dghg 
pin’iji akat' mao nelet'ge; mgnkhan hgr topa dg bae badelJa. Adg ona dhiriko cetanrege dgc- 
kate ona kurit' rama bele dge jgniet! kana. Pure gr livetelia ar ggiSkateyc kotgkct! kana. 

Adg un jgkhen, kathae, onako dhiri bhitri khonge bonga dg kathae rgr ggllketa, Jlya, Eya, 
men gcgkme, lebetedin kanam. 

Kliange uni kora dg etak sen igref lekae ahjgntkette ona dhiri khon firgoyente ona dhiind 
latar .‘^engeye oyofi harakcta, ado cele h0 bae hgl hamletkote arhO ona dhiri cetanrege 
dg('*kateye .igmel; kana. Khange uni bonga dg arhg onkageye rgr ggtket’a. Khange uni kopa 
dge menet’a, Ayo, cele bae bheonayedih kan? Adg argokate gntg ngtcye behgel! barakefa. 
Adg cele hg bae hel hamlcfko khan, athO gndege dgckateye .igjgm kana. Khange arhd 
onkageye rgr ggtket'a, Kya, Eya, men gcgkmem Igbetedih kana. 

Adg unre uni kora dge mgnketa, Okge ya, pe bgrg ocoh kan? Okor ih del hametpea? 

Adg unre borigae mtnketa, Ma gcgkme, nShakem hel hamcha. 

Adg sariye gcgken khan, bofiga dg hgp lekae odokena. Adge metae kana, en kathae. 
Bam hel hameh kana? 

Adg uniye menkcta, Bah hel hamefmea. Ma adg cet lekateh hgl hammca, ona l^iahme. 

Khangeye metadea, Ma se ber helcme, tin marah menaea. 

Adge helkede dg, hudih tara sih bcr menac. Adge laiadea, banma, Ninak ber menaea. 

Adg gntcye hehget ccokcde jgkhenge, kathae, cet' cge halah ggtkcta. Adge metae kana, 
Ma dupu^me. Adge dupu^ ocokedea. Adg, kathae, cefte cgh mete hgtgrkeftaea ; gantharge, 
kathaeye gr totket'taea. Khange kathaeye hgl hamkedea. Khange adge metadea, Mf< mam 
saphakeftih; adg lulur saphakatihrae. Noko mud reak rgp bah ahjgmeta, jemgn onkoak 
rgp ih ahjgmtako. 

Adg unreye metae kana, H6, sapha mah saphaketamge, pasgm l^i? Judi jahae thenem 
l^iketa mgnkhan dg, ale h6 ghgm hel ham dapelelea, ar onko mud reak rgp h6 ghgm ahjgm 
dapelea. 

Adg uni kopae menketa, Ohgh l?ia. 

Arhde metadea. Am b^hu then pgrjgntg alora laia. 

Adge mgnketa, Jgngmre hO ghggeh I^ilea. 


^ S«e p. 61), note 3. 

4 See above, note 1. When people are burled, it is generally only in a shallow grave, and stones etc. are put on 

the top to prevent jackals and other animals getting at the dead bodies. 

^ The Santuls divide the time according to the position of the sun and, at night, of the moon and stars, and name 

the time In accordance with this or with work done or food taken at the pai-ticular time. 

3 The covering which prevents ordinary people from seeing those of the other world. 
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When he went to turn the cows back he saw that tliere was, in a thicket, a kite’s talon 
bush^ full of ripe fruit, and commenced to eat. He plucked and f)opped into his moutli, 
plucked and popped, and crunched and ate. Now close to that thorn thicket, they tell, 
a man had been buried some time agol He had no thought of this; he saw, of cour.He, 
that stones had been piled up; but he had no idea that it was a grave. He was standing 
on the top of the stone heap and was eating the fruit. He was pulling down the branches, 
plucking and popping into his mouth. 

While he was thus occupied, it is •told, the bonga suddenly called out from the 
midst of the stones: "I say, you there! I say, look out, take yourself off! You are 
trampling on me.” 

The young man heard it like some one speaking from some other direction, and stepping 
down from the stones he peered into the thicket below the bramdies; but as he did not 
catch sight of anybody, he stepped up on the stones again an<l commenced eating. Then 
the bonga called out again in the same way. “O mother", the boy said, "some one is 
making fun of me.” He came down again and looketl round in all direction.s; but as he 
was not able to see anybody, he stepped up there again and continued eating. Then the voice 
called out again in the same way: “I say, you there! I say, look out, take yourself off! 
You are trampling on me," 

Now the young man said: “Who are you, you fellows, who are fi’ightening me?" 

“Please, step aside,” the bonga replied, “you will see me pre.sently.” 

When the boy stepped aside, the bonga really and truly came out in the form of a 
human being, and spoke to him. “Don’t you see me?” he said. 

“No,” the young man said, “I am unable to .see you. Please tell me, how I shall manage 
to see .you.” 

“Please look at the sun,” the voice replied, “how high up is the sun?” 

The young man looked and saw that the sun was about half way down^ and said to 
him: “The sun is so and so high up.” 

While he made him look in that direction, the bonga picked up something or other 
and said to the boy: “Please sit down.” When he had got him seated, he poked him in 
his eyes with something and pulled the covering film'’ away, whereupon the young man 
was able to see him. “My eyes,” the man said, “you have certainly cleaned ; clean my ears 
also. I cannot hear what the ants talk; please, that I may be able to hear their talk,” 

“Well,” he replied, “I could certainly clean them for you; but perhaps you might fet 
somebody know. If you told anybody, you would not any longer be able to see us, and 
you would not be able to hear the ants’ talk either.” 

“I shall never tell,” the boy said. 

Again the bonga said: “Not even your wife must you tell.” 

“As long as I live,” the young man replied, “I shall never tell.” 
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Ado onka ekrarkate, kathae, luture oAkcdea. Adg khange, kathae, boAgako hOe Agl Aam- 
ketkoa, ar mu(^ reak galmarao hfie aAjom thikkellteye bujh^ukeftakogea. Adg jahdre mud 
gglede namke^a menkhan, gn^g do dufu^kateye aAjgm mdAjkoa, ar mulud mulude landajona. 
Ar bongako ho jgtgye ngl Aamkogea. pangra jgm then hO, kathae, hgr leka onkako sg^ 
jarwaka. Khange nui kora dge nglleko khan, bogeteye dalkoa are laga hirkoa. Adg onkae 
dal bhirkaukefko khan dg nuiko helle khange, kathae, gnte ngte picg pgogko darjona. 

Khange onakate tin din badre cgA, kathae, adren gate kora dg baric rua kahilente 
mit' din dge baiyena, neye gujuk lagadok kana. ‘Adg tikin jgkhgn uni kora do gaiye ader- 
katkoteye durup akan tah^kana. Adgko laiadea, banma, Amren gate kora dge bai akana; 
baAdg nahakko bes dareae bandg baft. 

Adg ona katha uni kora dge anjgmket khan dge mgnkeiJa, Okge tora gndekhan iA Ael 
aguyea. Adg onka menkateye calaoena. 

Adg racae bglgyen khangeye hgho sadeketa, Cele ho, menakpea sg ban? Ar aema hgr 
sgn jarwa akante orakkore pigdakoreko diirup bara akana. Adg uni gate koraren eAgattgt' 
dg nuiye nglkede khan, rakate orak khone o(Jokenteye metadea, Dela babu, ngtg bglgkte 
gate kora Aeletam. 

Khange adge bglgyen khane Aelkede dg, mittaA bhut koramreye durup akawadete hgtgke 
mocraoet'tae. Khange nui kora dg (jlan(Jare sili baber tah^kantaea. Adg onae rara ggt'kette 
ona silitege uni bhut dg carnaoe carnaokedea sg, bebarit'*© carnaokedea. Khange bhut dge 
kikiau ggtketteye darct kana. Adg gota orake lagakedete orak khon laga o(jokkedete duar 
sgnte gotae carnao idikedcte barge mucat habile carnao ggllkadea. 

Khange uni gate kora dge pharnaoenteye duru^ena. Adg dakae khgjkefkote dakako 
emadea. Adg dakae jgmket! khane bes utarena. Adg un khonko badaekedea, nui hde 
ojhakgea mgnte. 

Adg onakate tin din badre cgA, kathae, mit din dg orakre dg a<i bahu eskargeye tahekana. 
Adg gn hilok tikin jgkhen uni kora dg gai aijiakatkote ad bahuge dake tanadcte daka jgme 
abukente duar thenge daka jgme duru^ena. Adg ggijgge dakae aguadete bahuttgt do pig- 
(Jareye duru^ena. Adg uni kora dg dakae jgjgm kana, ar daka dg mit bar sakri hind 
akana. Adg ona jgm lagit mQri turui gotgn mud dg ko jarwa akana. Ar onko mud dg 
ona dakako rgpgd kana arko kaphariau kana. Adg ona kaphariau aAjgmte uni kora dg daka 
jgm jgmkateye thirok kana, ar mgng mgngte mulud mulude landayet kana. Ar uni landa- 
yete Aglkede khan, bahuttgt dge mgnketa. Get am mgtgm landayet kana? 

7 Soc p. 71, note 9. It is noteworthy that a human being is supposed to bo able to chase away, not only one, but 
a crowd of spirits, when he can see them. It stands in absolute contrast to the very real fear which the Santals 
ordinarily have for the spirits. It is a' common belief that disease may bo caused by bongas who will ^eat*, as it 
is called, that is, destroy human beings. What is here referred to is not the slaughtering and eating of bullocks. 
The expression is a figure. The ^bullock' means a human being, the *eatlng' the disease supposed to be due to 
the inimical action of bongas. 

9 What is here described, is a very ordinary occurrence when somebody falls ill. Friends and relatives will come 
and sit watching, often crowds of them. 
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Having made the young man promise in this way, the bonga blew into his eais, and 
then, they tell, he could see the bongas and the talk of the ants he also could hear and 
understand. When he found traces of ants somewhere, he sat down tlune and enjoyed 
listening to them, smiling and laughing. The bongas he also saw, all of them. Where 
bullocks are being eaten, they also, it is told, come together, just like human beings 7. When 
this young man saw them, he always gave them a good beating and drove them off. As 
he struck them in this way and frightened them away, the bongas. they tell, ran belter 
skelter away in all directions, as soon as they saw him. 

After some time it happened that a boy companion of his became seriously ill, and one 
day he was seized with convulsions and was on the point of death. The young man had 
that day driven his cows into the cow-shed and was sitting down, when they came and told 
him: “Your friend has been seized with convulsions; it is uncertain whether they will he 
able to get him round or not.” 

When the young man heard this, he said: “Then I will at once go and see how he is," 
and saying this he went. 

When he reached the courtyard, he called out: “Hallo there, are you here or not?" 
Now a largo crowd of people had como together** and were silting in the verandah*'. As 
soon as the mother of his friend saw him, she camo out of the house crying and said to 
him : “Come, my lad, come in hero and have a look at your friend.” 

Having entered he saw him, and look and behold, a ft/iut'** was silting on his breast 
and twisting his neck. Now the young man had a hair rope round the loins; he untied 
this and commenced to lash the bhut with the hair rope; he gave him an awful lashing, 
so that the bhut screamed and ran away. He chased him round the house and out through 
the door, lashing him the whole way; he lashed him, until he drove him off at the end 
of the field on which the house was standing". 

Thereupon his friend recovered and sat up and asked for food which they gave him, 
and when he had ‘taken food, he became quite well again. From that time people recog- 
nized that this young man could also do the work of an q//ia'^. 

Some time, who knows how long afterwards it was, it happened one day that his wife 
was alone at home. At mid-day the young man had taken the cows to the resting-place*-^; 
his wife poured out water for him, and after having washed his hands he sat down at the 
door to take food. After having brought the rice to him there his wife sat down in the 
verandah*^. As told, the young man was eating rice, and a few rice grains had fallen 
down from the plate to the ground. To eat these some five or six ants had come together, 
and these ants were fighting and quarrelling over the rice grains. Hearing this quarrel the 
young man again and again stopped eating and was smiling and laughing quietly by himself. 
When she saw him laugh, his wife said: “What are you laughing at alone by yourself?" 


See pp. 78—79. 
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Adoe mbnketa, CM liO ban. 

Ado bahuttgt do Jid kukliye dhur^uena, kathae, Mage l^iahme. Daka utu baft jut 
id cmatmea, s§ Jutge, se cet lekam ftelkidifta onatcm laftdaketa, cet iate? 

AdQe menket'a, Daka utu hO besge, am hO besge. 

AdQC menketa, Tobg ootem landaketa? Ma l^ime. 

Adoe menketa, Onaft landaket katha do lal^i baft ganoka. 

Adoe menketa, Ma laime bare. Okoe then h6 ohoft lai bapaea. 

Adge metadea, Ohoft lailema. 

Khange b^huttete menketa, Tgbe amren hop dgft baft kana, tobgrege bam l?iaft kana. Am 
dg etakkom ftamjgft kana, onage mgng mgnetem landaketa, ar onatcge bam l^ieta. 

Adge menketa, Ona do baft kana. Am dg aupige hona nhoam rgpeta. 

Adge menketa, Knte bam Igiaft kan khan. Ma tgbe Igime, ar bam lai khan, ift dg ghgft 
tahglena. Apuft bareftteko opakteft calaka. 

A I* seye men akawadea, Qkge then hO alom bapaea. Jaham Igiketa mgnkhan adg bam 
ftel ftam dapealca ar mub reak rgp hft ado ghgm aftjgmletakoa. Ar bghuttet se ^(Ji Jidat 
jide kukli kana. Adg ^diye jidket khan, kathaeye lai dapopadea. Adg kathae gn hilok 
khon dg honga bhut hd bac ftgl ftamctkoa, ar mud reak katha lift bae aftjgmettakoa. @n 
hilok khon dg jgtg maraocntaea. 

Adg kathae, ona taygm dg hgp then onka ope ore I^iatkoa, baftma, Nonka onkate 
nokoko dgft ftgl ftametko tahgkana, ar noko mub reak katha dgft aftjgmet tahgkana. Adgft 
Igiket khan jgtg cabayena. 

Ar katha h6 jgtg cabayena, in maraftgea. 

7. Boftga aftggn 

Sedae jokhgn, kathae, mittaft burn sendra gipitib phgdre mittaft mare pukhri tahgkana. 
Adg setak jgkhgn barea kopa tirio grgft grgnte ona pukhritege dak ftukin Spgolena. Khange 
boftga kupi dg tamba sikpite unkin kopa dg jaftgareye tgl ggtketkina. Khankin odoken 
khankin ftglketa, sutam lekan sikpiteye sikpi akatkin. Adgkin gr topak gelak kana, baftge, 
kathae, topagok kan ; adg dhiritekin koted topaketa, adg gnre hg, kathae, ban topagok kan ; 
adg grkin grketa sg, aemakin gr jarwaketa, enre hg baft muc^dok kan. Arhgkin thirokre 
ma hante bhitritegeye gr aderetkin kan. Khange bogetekin bgtgrok kana. 

!• 

Most Santa! houses have a verandah. Tho walls of the house stand on a pllnt which extends a little outside 
the wall, Just enough to let a man sit there on his haunches^ on three sides, and somewhat more on the side 
whore the entrance Is. Here tho eaves of the roof are lengthened so as to form a roof over the verandah which 
is hero. The verandah is often fairly large and does service for a room. 

See p. 70, note 7. — ** See p. 52, note 15, *2 See p. 70, note 8. 

Tho cuttle as a matter of course graze the whole year round ; they are let out early in the morning and brought 
back in the evening at nightfall. In the middle of the day they are always taken to some place, generally near 
the village, where there are trees that give shadow ; here they lie down to rest for a couple of hours. 
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“Nothing at all,” he answered. 

His wife then commenced to ask and kept persistently on. “Please tell me. Was the 
rice and curry I gave you not good; or was it good, or what did you see with me, since 
you laughed? What is it?” 

“The rice and curry is nice,” he said, “and you are nice too.” 

“Then what did you laugh at? Do tell,” she continued. 

“It would not do,” he replied, “to tell what I laughed at.” 

“Do tell,” she persisted, “1 shall not tell it to anybody at all.” 

“I cannot tell you,” he replied. 

“Then I do not belong to you,” his wife said, “that is why you do not tell me. You 
are seeking others'-'’; that is what you laughe<i at l)y yourself, and therefore you will not tell." 

“No, it is not that.” he i-eplied, “you are talking rubbish at random.” 

“Well,” she said, “since you do not tell me. Therefore do tell me, and if you don’t tell, 
I will certainly not .stay with you. T shall go to my father and brothers.” 

Now the bonga had warned him: “Don’t tell anybody. If you tell anybody, you will 

not be able to see us any more, nor will you be able to hear the talk of tin? ants further." 

On the other hand his wife persisted in asking him, and wluui she kept on in this way, 
he at last told her in disgust. From that day, they tell, neither did he see the la>tigas and 

the bhuts, nor did he heai* the talk of the ants. From that <lay all was utterly lost to him. 

Afterwards he told everything from Iwginning to end to a good many people. “In such 
and such a way,” he said, “I was able to see those, and I also heanl the talk of the ants. 
When I told others of it, it all came to an end.” 

And now the story is also all come to an end. It is thus much. 

7. SPIRITED AWAY HY HONGAS. 

Onck upon a time in the old days it so happened that thei-e was an old tank or pond 
near the place where the annual hunt spent the night'. In the early morning two young 
men went playing their flutes down to the pond to drink water. Down there a bonya 
gii‘1 suddenly bound the feet of those two young men with a copper chain. When they 
got out of the pond, they saw, look and behold, she had chained them with a chain like 
a thread. They pulled and tried to tear it to pieces, but it would not break. Then they 
tried to break it striking it with a stone; still it would not break. Then they tried to pull 
it out; they pulled and pulled and pulled out a heap of it; still the end would not conie 
out. And when they stopped pulling, she was pulling the chain down into the water again, 
and the two boys became very much afraid. 

The women first serve the men and eat, themselves, afterwards. It is of very seldom occurrence that a wife will 

sit down and take food at the same time as her husband. 

A common expression about men who are tired of their wives and are arranging; to get some one else. 

7* Every year in the hot season — in the month of hoisalr, that is, from the middle of April to the middle of 
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Khange adg bogctc k^um^u kin hgho ket khan, disoin horko hir calaoena ; adgkin laiketa, 
bahma, Onka nonkatg noncje dolih hgc^lena, adg nOk^eye sikn akallliba. Ado noa sikp 
bangelih topak dareak kana, sojhe bhitritegeye or aderetlina; ar orte hO babge muc^dok 
kana. Adg d§, baba disom hor, cha(Jaokalibpe. 

Khange disom hgr orko grke^a sg, mimili khgcl^kko gr puhjikella, gnre h§ bange 
muc^dok kan. 

Khange kamarko ^guketkoa. Onko hO kgtgd kgte<^*teko lafigayena; bahge topagok kan. 

Adg unkin koparen apatteko dihriko sa^kedea, adg uni hg sunum bohgakate bohgae sa^- 
kedea, are mananketa; enre hO bae ahjgmIciSa. Adg dihriye menketa, Noa dg, baba, in 
hgtete ghg hoelena. Nukin kora dg bae araketkina, idikingeye menella. Ma adg apege je 
lekagepe budet. 

Adg unkin korakin menketa, Ahhren bh^y^di menakpe khan, do orakto calakpc, ayo 
budhi^ aguyepe. Jivgtire mgli mgtilih hgpollenge; adg ghuria ghge hglliha. 

Adg sari bhayadiko calaoena opakte, ar disom phad dgko uthauena, ar unkin koparen 
pepako dg caejiggeko tahSyena. Adg bu^hia hgrko ai^iiketkina. ar unkin saote aema hgrko 
he(i darayena; adg bogeteko rak bapakel!a, ar unkin kora dg dahe tabenko jgm ocoketkina, 
ar je kichu akinak sapa^ tahekana, jgtgko agukaftakina, adgkin ^chga pherao bapayena 
arko cgkatikina. 

Adg khange ona sikpiteye gr ggfkelEkina, adg jemgne grelSkina, temonkin calao idik kana. 
Ar onko dg ghuture tehgokateko hghgl kana, (janejate, hatlakte, hgtgkte, adgkin unumena, 
hgl atketkinako. Adg rak barakateko ruar hgdena. 

Adg gne onka dakren bohga ahgen reak katha dg. Ar adgm hgr dg dare (jgijh grre h6ko 
ahggn bglg akangea. 

Adg gneh purauketa katha dg. 


May the Santals have their lar^e tribal hunts. All males who can go hunting. A man called dihri 

(po.ssibly a Dra vidian word, us dihri In Malto means a priest) la the leader, superintendent, priest and president 

of thi.s hunt. He llxea date and place of meeting, performs the necessary sacrifices and presides at the nightly 
assembly, where all matters of public interest, specially concerning the people as such, as e. g. outcasting of 
Santals, are discussed and settled. Here all are as good as everybody else, a servant has the same rights as 

an overchief. This nightly council is their High Court, the Santals say. The people start on a Wednesday 

morning, hunt through a forest and meet in the evening at a place fixed by the dihri, called gipitidy that is, the 
place where they lie down, or pass the night together. Very few people sleep though. Many attend the sitting 
of the high council Just mentioned. Especially the young people spend the night in all kinds of Jollifications, 
, drumming, playing the flute, singing and shouting. This part of the nightly doings may be, and generally is, 
on a low level. These hunt councils have in former days played a very important part in the tribal life of the 
Santals'; like a good many other matters they are not any more what they used. to be. The place otihegipitid 
is always chosen near some place where water is to be had. 

2 When Santal individuals address an assembly sitting in council, they will frequently use the word baba, father, 
to show respect. 

^ See p. 58, note 10. The dihri is the proper person to act at the hunt. 

^ Vows are often made; a sacrifice or other specific performance is promised, to be given when what is asked 
for comes to pass. 
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The young men called out and made a great uproar and the whole hunt came, running; 
they told their tale: “In such and such a way we two came here, and look, she has chained 
us both, and we are utterly unable to break this chain; she is pulling us straight into the 
water, and when we try to pull it out, thei-e is no end to the chain. I’lease, honoured 
country-men 2, do deliver us." 

The collected hunters thereupon pulled and pulled they each pulled a whoh^ basket I’ull ; 
still there was no end to the chain. 

Then they brought blacksmiths, and .they hammered and beat, until th(\v wei-e tired ; 
the chain would nut break. 

The fathers of the two boys then got hold of the hunt priest; he consulted the oil-oracle ' 
and caught the bonga. He made a vow'’; still she would not listen, and the hunt priest 
said: “This cannot, sirs, be solved through me. She does not set these two boys free; 
she intends to take them away. Please, therefore, you yourselves do whatever you think." 

The two boys then said: “If any brothers-'’ of ours are here, do go home and bring our 
mothers. We wish to meet them once more while we are alive; they will not see us 
any more.” 

Their brothers then went home, and the army of hunters also left; but tlui relatives of 
the two boys remained there. The two mothers were brought, and together with these 
two a large number of people came. They wept bitterly; so they gave tlus two boys cunis^ 
and tahen’’ to eat, and whatever belonged to those two of implements an<l tools’*, they 
brought it all; so the two boys put on fresh loin clothes, and they ki.ssed them. 

Thereupon the bonga suddenly started pulling them with the chain, and as she was 
pulling, they went along. Standing on the bank others were looking on; they went down 
to the loins, up to the armpit, to the neck, then they were submei’ged. They saw them 
disappear. Then, having cried bitterly”, they came back home. 

Such is the story of people being spirited away by water bongas. Some people have 
also been spirited away and taken into hollow trees. 

Now there 1 have finished that tale. 


5 Cousins, second cousins, &c., are also styled brothers. 

^ Curds, the same as kephtr, commonly used among the Santals. 

7 See p. 64, note 4. 

8 It Is customary at cremation to let all kinds of things accompany the dead ohe. These goods are put with the bmly 
on the bedstead, when it is carried away. Before Are is put to the funeral pyre, the things are nil taken away 
and sold at a kind of auction Immediately after the cremation, the money thus realized being spent to buy food 
or rice-beer for those who have assisted at the cremation. The goods are supposed to be of use in the other 
world. What is here related evidently refers to the custom mentioned, only that the two young men here take 
their impleoMnts with themselves directly. 

■‘d The women at the time of death and afterwards occasionally start lamentations, always using a flxed kind of 
melody, varying the words according to need and circumstances. The men do not wall in this way, but often 
give way to inarticulate and bitter crying. 

11 — Kr.a Etnogr. Mus. Skr. III. 
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8. Bongatulu(!'bapIaakanhori’ean 

Noa bonga bapla, kathae, sedae dg §di canke tahgkana, ar boAga hO hop ieka SQdgrko 
dara barae kan tahfkana, ar hgr tuluc^ hOko galmarao kan tahgkangea. Ar nitkate dg 
Ihopa elan ndk akana, onka sgdgr dg bako galmarao kana. Hg, ^di sgndhe mil! bar hgr 
tuhu’go. Ar noa reak kjjhnilet dg pg pon ggten gan dgh badaea. Ona h6 gik^ hgr l^iak 
kathage, sari bafidg nase, onka horko laieta. Acha, adg mittah netarkin bapla akan ar uni 
hgrteli lid jivrt’ge nienaea, ona reaU kathage lahate dgh Igii p^hilcta. Ona dg nonka kana. 

Ni^i Jainkandgr atorege Ramaeyid miUtah kora vnenaea, ar P^dum doe hijuk sgnok kante 
jani(!*o badaegea; ar uni kora hO pascfe hel akadcge con cet cgh. Adg uni reak katha dg 
nonka kana. Ona Jamkandgr pjichim nakharegada sgdgk phedre mit'tah dhirihutup menaUa. 
Ona dg jahge dhiriko hutum akata ; one P^dume ham akat sokra latar munuc^l! thenge menaka. 

Adg kathae, ona dhiri then dg kuri bohga menaea. Sedae onakore bir taligkan Jgkhen 
do, kathae, gidra kuri leka ona dhirikoreye durup baraea. Ar oka hilok oka hilok dg, kathae, 
hgre hellcko khan dg tharire daka ar batire jel utu sajaokateye odokkak kan tahekana. 
Adg jahaege heivl hgpgn gnteko senleh khan doe metakoa, Ne, pefa, daka Jgmkatihpe, adi 
jut in daka utu akata. Ne so ente, jgm gelaktih me, cet leka bhalah isin aro akata. Onka 
kathaeye metako kan tahgkana. Adg kathae, bgtgite cele hO daka jgm bako rghena; arimi 
dg onka adi 9 ji.jkateye metakoa, enre h0 bako jgmtaca. 

Ai‘ kathae, ona joklign dg atore jahSe then bapla biha kamko oramie khan, ar thari 
batitem gkulanok khan dg, kathae, ayu^ jgkhenem calaoena arem men otokata, Gapanok ih 
then perako hijuk kana; thari batiteh gkulanok kana; emahme, gapah iditama. Knka rgr 
otokate, kathae. on hilok dgm ruar hecJena. Adg dosar hilok, kathae, am dg bharia khaclak 
ante setak jgkhen khatirjoma calao godokme, adg kathae, ona dhiri catanii*© gada gud odok 
jarwa akat’em ham ggda, adg cure mar khaclakrem bhoraoketa. Adg tin dinem dghgea, ina 
katham rgr otokata, adgm aguketge. Ar idikak hilok dg, kathae, jgtgge hel hgltem mahjao 
saphaketa, jemgn sakri dg oka then hO alo tahen. Adg onka ai'ik parik gitil mahjaokate 
ayup jgkhen arhg ona dhiri cataniregem idikattaea, arem rgr otokata, Thari batih idilettama, 
adg nOkoe ih agukattama; ma baetam. Adg enka mgn otokate adgko ruar hgdenge. Adg 
kathae, gne onka sedae dge gniok kan tahgkana. 


* The bunch of stories given under this heading are, as will bo seen, not folk-tales in the ordinary meaning of 
the word. They .have, however, been Included here for several r€m.sons. They give an excellent Insight into 
the Santal mind and way of thinking and partly living; they show how strong a hold superstition has on them;, 
'they may possibly give an Indication of how stories of the kind here told have originated, both how they may 
be due to superstitious misundenstandings, and how they have been adapted by the local story-tellers. The last- 
of the three tales Is so Intensely realistic and at its close pathologically so c^orrect, that one cannot avoid think- 
ing that some real happenings are related. 

It might be mentioned that the Santal who has written this down is an otherwise sensible man, a bit of a 
philosopher with a tendency to “preaching**. The stories here related aro written down, because he was especially 
requested to tell what he know. Most Santals have some belief in the possibility of such happenings as those 
related, perhaps not quite so much In evidence now as was the case formerly. 
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8. TALES OF SANTALS WHO HAVE MARRIED BONGAS' 

To be married to a bonga was formeidy, it is told, of freciuent oet iirreiice; tlieii the 
bongas were also walking about openly like human beings; they were also talking with 
people. Now at the present time this has become somewhat seldom; they do not thus 
openly enter into conversation with people, well, very spai’ingly with o!ie or two. I know 
some three or four stories about this matter; only remember, they are .stori(!s which people 
tell; whether they are true or not, people tell them so. Well then, there is a man who 
has been married (he is still living), about whoA I am (li*st going to tell. It is as follows. 

In the village of Jamkandor lives a young man named Ram. Padum- constantly visits that 
village, so he is likely to know of it; he has perhaps also seen this young man. His story is 
as follows. In the neighbourhood of Jamkandor to the west near a river bed tlun-e is a rock, 
which they call the bar-stone. It is at the lower end of the sokra-^ i\mi Padum has acquired. 

At that rock, they tell, there is a bonga girl. Formerly when there was forest in those 
parts, they tell, she was in the habit of sitting on those stones in the shape of a small 
girl. Now and then, they tell, when she .saw people, she was in the habit of putting rice 
on a brass plate and meat-curry in a brass bowl and setting this out, and when any man 
came that way, she .said to them: “Please, my friend, partake of my rice; I have jncpared 
some veiy nice meat-curry. Do please then, just taste and feel how I have? prepared food". 
In this way, they tell, she .spoke to them; hut they wei-e afraid, and no one would eat 
her rice. In spite of her beseeching them in this manner they did not take her food. 

It is further told that if people at that time had comnumced to make the nee;*.-:: :iry 
preparations for a marriage in the village, and they i-an short of brass plates and ciii^s, 
then you might go there in the evening and say: ‘‘To-morrow gue.sts arc^ eomitu; to me; 
1 have not enough bi-ass plates ami cups; lend me some, I shall take them away to-morrow.” 
.\ftei- having said this you came away that day; the next morning you might eonlideiitly 
go with shoulder-stick and baskets, and you would tind heaps put out on that rock, and 
you might till your ba.skets as quickly as you liked. Then you just slat<‘d how many 
days you would keep the goods, and so you came away, 'riie day you took it ail b;:ck. 
you had to look very carefully and scour and clean them all, in order that no leaving, s of food ' 
should remain anywhere. Having .scoured them all with sand and made tlnnn spoth'ssly 
clean you took her goods and put them back again on that rock in the evening and .said, 
as you did so: “I took your brass plates and cups away, and hero 1 have now brought 
them back again. Put your things safely away,” Having spoken in thi.s manner you came 
away. In this way, they tell, she W'as in the habit of lending formerly. 

2 Padum to whom Is roferml as a witness was for more than twenty years in the servico of llu* pn .‘lmU \vr!l;‘}\ 
up to his death some years ago. The village Jamkandor Is .some eight miles away from th^> writer's hninc in 
India. Padum's land was in this village. 

3-4 See p, 84. 
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Adp kathae, pkpe con mill dhao dpe 9gule1l tahekan. Ado idikak jokhpn bes dp baka 
mabjao saplialcCa, okakore con sakfige tah^yen. Ado kathae, un khon ona than batiko dp- 
bae pmok kana. Ar inaktege bir hp jo^Q potor cabayena. 

Ado kathae, nahakkate uni Ramaeyic^ kora dp cekakote cpe bulau oco akan, baAdp uniak 
daka utugeye jpmkelltae, bandp cetteyc bulau akan, onako dp bah kuli bapa akadete ban 
badae akana. Ar uni kora hp menacgoa, calao hijuk kangeae. Dinre bar belakateye calak 
kana, tikin jpkhen mit dhao dp, ar mit dhao dp ayup jpkhpn. 

Ar kathae, oka hilok dp uni bohga kurige nlanjhi hpppnera chinteye hijuk kana, adg 
note khon mittege calakko helkina. Adp ona dhirikokin tiokle khangem hpl adea. Ar ppde 
sgtcrkatem senlen khan arcm mgnle khan, Bhala cet'kin cekayet'a, sp cetkin galmarao kana ? 
Deiabo ahjpm agukina; adorn senlen khan, hprtet dp bam fipl hamea, mgnkhan rpr reak 
arahtet dpm ahjomgea. Adp pustau bah ahjpm thikoka. Arem mpnle khan, Bhalah tayak- 
koka; oka then klione bplpk kana hpleah, adp pher hpr onkako tafSk gela akana; adp 
bahgeko hel bqlp dareaea. l^eleako mente tikin jpkhpn hp, kathae, pher hprko tSpaka, arko 
mcnkaka, Joto liorlebon tunkhiyea, bhala oka then khone bplpk kana mente. Adp kathae, 
hprko talienre hp nui kora dpe calao gpdokgea; adp thehga ar tirio dp ghutureye dphp 
gptkatge; adp hako capo mpnte gaPa sgne &rgo gpdoka. Adp hina bhuk hpe soga, nhia 
bhuk hpe soga, adp enka cnkategeko hpl atkedege. Adp sgn soroktoko hglea arko mena, 
Honda ya, neppegebo hplledea, adp bh^lae oka gpt’ena? Adpko hpl atkodea, bako ham 
dareadea. Ar rpr ma bhitrire gandar gundurko ahjpmefge. Adp bar ghonta gan amdaj 
pppeye tahpyenge, arhpc opok h§< 5 enge. Adp nitre hp onkako hpl akadea, adp kuli tho pkoe 
hp bako kuli akadea, ckenko hgl hape akadegca. 

Adp pnp onka nip Jamkandprre dp helak kathako Ipieta. Kphni dp bah kana. Ar uni 
kora do nit hp mcnaegea, ar jaogo onkae calak kangea. Adp niptak katha dph cabaketa. 

Arhp onka bohga tulu<^ko bapla akan hpr reak kathage. Ar hplak katha kangea, ar uni 
hpr lip nit hgbid* menaegea. Uni hpr dp hana Ppr disomro Kusb^ hat khon p^chim spn burn 
kocare Kesaphnli ato menaka. Ona atore gohgohteko menakkoa. Ar uni gohgoh hpppn 
kora dpko pp boehaka, ar kuri dpkin bar hprgea; jptpre mPrP boehawako. Adp uni hupih 
kora dp kapa bitkile gupi kan tahpkanre dp tirio bpb^rid’e prphpt tahfkana. Ar uni kora 
dp Sunawaea. 

Sokfa is Iho name given by Santals to a low area or depression In sloping ground, In which rice-delds have 
generally been prcpan^l. It is too small to be called a valley. 

Klsiiiwhere these '^people*' are described as taking human food. It seems to be leavings that she detests. 

^ The whole story may have its explanation here. 

At certain times of the year It is not uncommon for people to catch flsh and crabs in the manner described. 
There is very little wator, and the dsh etc. may be found in small cavities in the bank and are easily c^aught 
with the hands. 

^ A charach^ristic trait with the Santals ; they do not like to tackle a delicate matter directly, and may do as here 
described. 

s The iluto is the most common musical instrument with the Santals, and there are few boys that cannot play it. 
The ordinary flute is made from bamboo, with seven holes, one of these for blowing. Especially young men who 
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Then it once happened, they tell, that somebody had boiTowed from her, and when he 
brought them back again, they had not scoured and cleaned the things properly ; here and 
there a few leavings of food remained. From that time, they tell, she does not give these 
brass plates and cups any more, liy that time the forest had also been cut down; the 
whole country had become denuded of trees and bare. 

But at the present time, they tell, the young man Ram has somehow or other — who 
can tell how — been seduced, whether it has happened through his eating her rice and 
curry, or it has been through some other means, — he has not been asked about this, 
so it is not known. The young man is living; he goes and comes. He goes to the place 
twice daily, once at noon, and again once in the evening. 

They further tell that this bonga girl now and then comes in the likeness of the 
daughter of the village headman 5. People see them from near the village walking together; 
but when they reach that rock, he disappears out of sight. And if you go riglit up there 
and say by yourself: “What are they doing?” or: “What are lliey talking together?” then 
you will not be able to see anybody; but you may hear the sound of voices, although it 
cannot be heard distinctly. If you say you will watch and sec^ from where he enters, 
then many people have tried to lie in wait in this way; but they have been utterly unable 
to see him enter the rock. In order to see him, they tell, many people go to watch also 
at noon time, and say: “We shall, all of us, keep him in sight and find out from where 
he enters the rock." But even if the people remain there, the young man goes straight 
on, puts his stick and flute on the river bank and then goes down to the river to catch 
flsh with his hands^. He puts his hand into one hole, and then into another, and in this 
way they lose sight of him. Then they go near to the place and look for him and say 
to each other: “1 say, how is this? Here on this spot we saw him; wliat in the world 
became of him?” They lose sight of him and are not able to find him, while they hear 
someone speaking inside in low tones. The boy then remains for about two hours, where- 
upon he again comes out Quite recently they have also seen him in this way; still they 
have not put any questions to him, they have only seen him and kept quiet’. 

Such is what they have seen in Jamkandor, which I have here told. It is not a fairy- 
story. This boy lives at the present day, and he is constantly going and coming in this 
way. Now I have flnished this story. 

Here is another story of a man who has been married to a bonga girl. This is also 
something which has been seen, and the man concerned is also still living. This man lives 
in the country to the west of Kusb^-hat up against the hills in the village of Kesaphuli. 
The family of my Other’s elder brother lives in this village. This uncle of mine has three 
sons; he has two daughters. They are in all five brothers and sisters. The youngest son 
was in the habit of constantly playing the flute while he was herding the buffaloes. The 
name of this young man is Suna. 
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Khangc figlme se, mittan ul jharnaren kuri bonga dge bul^uente uni korareye latkaoena. 
Khange mi£ din do kada bitkilkoe gasao barakellkote tara sih ber do ona ul jharna sgngeye 
mohi;!# godkat'koa. Ar un ,lQkh§n do B^is^k cando tahgkana. Khange kada bitkil dgko 
lahayena, a(^ do «m baraktegeye tayomena. Ado tirig ovoii gi’giite taygm taygmteye pa/ija 
idiyetkoa. Ar ona jharna cetan then do mitS ggten marah utar dhiri catani menaka. Adg 
ona catani cetanrege uni bohga kuri dgo duru^ akana. 

Ado uni korae sen seteren khan doe h§le kana, thik thak adren talayi(5 hilittet! lekage. 
Adoe helkede khan dge menketa, Ayo! tcheh d« ac eskar cel! lagali ngnde dg hgdkateye 
duru|i akana, s§ bhala dadah hQ menaea ? Adge befiget! baraket dg, celege banukko. Khange 
adoe mgnketa, (Jkoe tora bhala sgnkateh kuliyea aii eskargeae, se gkoe tulu(^e he<i akana, 
se usatgeye he<'' akana. Senkaten kulilege. Ado onka mgnkate uni thene sen sorenteye 
kulikedca, Henda hili, cedak am eskar ngnde dom duru^^ akana? Ukurid dadah dg? 

Adg uniye mgnket’a, Hg, dadam dg banugi(^a; ih eskargen het'; akana. 

Adge metadea, Cedakem hec!* akana? 

Adg uniye menketa. Am tulu(Jge mit'tah galmarao menaka, onateh he6 akana ar ih 
pahja akat'mea. 

Adoe metadea. Cot galmarao? Din hilok con mit’ thenge menakbon, ar eyu^ dg bgh 
calakte noa bir pakar dgm sendrayedih kana? Cet lekan katha kana, ma l^ime. In dgh 
hudiskcfa, pa.sel! u.s{]itgeyc hec'* akan cgh cet cgh. Adg gnem menef, mittan katha badattch 
paiija akatmea; ado ma se hii hgdme, cet lekan katha kana. 

Adg uniye menketa, Katha do gidi jut katha kana. Adg mlhdkem khusiatih bahdg bah, 
hojae tergoh macha lokam roret’a. Bahdgh laiamre ganok bahdg bah lai. Am then h]iia 
inente noa birro sendra haraket’meteh he<'; akana, adg. am hona etakgem metah kana. Adg 
inak katham dghge khan in rgra, ar bam dghge khan dg bah rgra. 

Adg uni korae menketa, Ma cct katha kana hare phare rgr hgdme. Idi oto kainah. Man 
heket’a, rgrme, ahjgmgctamah. Ar se thik arah hO uniak arah lekageye ahjgmket!.a. 

Adg unreye menketa, la hudihiA katha dg noa kana: teheh dg am tulu<5 rgr landao lagal! 
mgn calao akantiha. Menkctah, okare bah nui dgh hame? Adg onate am ham hamtege 
noa bir pakar dgh sendra agu akatmea. 

Adg uni korae menketa, 116 ma hgge, hili; pasg dadahe badaelah, bae edrealaha? 

Adg uniye menketa, Cekate bah uni doe bacjac? l^igl thikokak seye oroma. Cekateye 
badaea? Adg amgem Ijii barae khangeye badaelaha. Ih dg jgnomre hh ghggeh Igilea. 

iiiv out hi'rdin/j ImlTaloi's nt miiy bo heard playing the flute incessantly. They enjoy it and likely think 

others do the. same. 

The well-known mango tree, MAXGIFICIIA INDWA^ L., generally planted, 
to See p. 7th nt)te 1. 

Hili is the wife of an elder brother; the relathmshlp between hor and the younger brothers of her husband Is 
what Is culled lunda sagiji, see p. till, note 7. They are generally on very Intimate terms. A kind of polyandry 
may he found h(*re. If a hili should live with a younger brother of her husband, no one seems to say anything, 
provided the husband will allow it. 
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Now then listen, a bonga girl living in a spring at a mango-’ tree fell in love with tlial young 
man and clung to him. It happened one day tliat he. after having scrubbed tin; buffaloes 
and buffalo cows, in the early afteimoon drove them towards that mango spring. It was 
in the month of bais^k'^. The buffaloes got in front of him, he hinnself fell behind bathing, 
and, playing the flute as he went along, he followed after them in their tracks. Now, just above 
the spring mentioned there is a very large rock, and on that rock this bonga girl was .titling. 

When the boy reached the place, he saw her, exactly like the wife of his second oldest 
brother. When he caught sight of her,* he said : “() mother, for which purpose has k1u‘ 
come here alone to-day and is sitting there? or perhaps my elder brother is here also?" 
But when he looked round, no one was to be swn. He then said : “I shall go at once 
and ask her whether she is alone, or with whom she has come, or perhaps she has conn* 
because she sulks. I shall go and ask her first of all.” Having this in mind lie went up 
to her and asked her: “I say, /u'/i’*, why are you sitting here alone? Where is my brother?" 

“Well,” she replied, “your brother is not here; I have come alone.” 

“Why have you come?” he asked her. 

“I have a matter to talk with you about,” she replied, “therefore I have come and fol- 
lowed you here.” 

“What kind of talk?” he asked; “why, we are every day together in one place, and as 
I do not go anywhere in the evening, why do you hunt me up here in the jungle? What 
kind of matter is it? Let me hear. I thought that you had perhaps come sulking. Now 
you say that you have followed me on account of something; tell then at once what 
kind of a matter it is.” 

“Oh, it is a very nice matter,” she replied; “the question is Vhether you will he pleased 
with what I have to say or not; you are so nagging in your way of speaking. Who knows 
whether it will do for me to toll you, or perhaps I should not tell. 1 have come and 
hunted you up in this forest in order to tell you, and then you are saying that other thing 
to me. If you will listen to me, I shall speak; if you will not, I shall not.” 

“Well,” the young man said, “what is it? say it quickly. I shall see you back home. 
I agree; please speak; I shall listen to you." Now her voice was also exactly like the 
voice of the other gprl. 

“I say, small one,” she replied, “it is this: to-day my mind has gone out to talk and 
laugh with you. I said to myself: wherever shall I be able to meet him? That is why 
I have hunted you up here in the jungle.” 

“Quite so, hili'' the young man said; "but perhaps my brother will find us out, will 
he not then be angry with us?” 

“How should he know?” she replied; “he will only recognize what can be seen. How 
should he be able to know? Well, if you will tell, then, of course, he will know. 1 for 
my part shall never tell at all.” 
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AdQ uniye menkefa, Dal ocok lagat! iA laia? lA ki bgtor b^nuktiAa? 

Ado uniye menket'a, Otg cqA, grujekhan joto kathalaA gul^g^kelEa. Ma tobglaA hako pakoea. 
Ado engkin kaj barakel!a. 

Ado khange mgn dg cekaycnt^kin cgA, mil! then khon alo chapadaokge sanayetkina. Adg 
cetko cgkin galmarao kan, menakkinge. Ar katja bitkil hO ingkorege palakoko jgjgm kan, 
menakkoge. Ar nukin hO khildu khamda kan menakkinge, orakte kole hfie hiriAkelia; 
Auburn h^ibid menakkinge. Adg uni korawak mgn cekakote cgA ^curentae, dis^kefe Auhu- 
men. Adge metadea, Durre! bam sgnlena. Nit dg gkge tuludem calaka? DelaA mittege; 
noko hdlaA laga torakoa. Ar nShak dhorage teheA dg orakreko Aam bafayetme kana, ar 
nAhgk dadaA dge dal gg6 ut^rlaAa. 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Ohge dallaAa. Uni dg mil! gh^fitcA gfg ggdea. 

Adg enka mgnkate gngkin laga uguyetikoa. Adg in? kulhi muc^itre khangeye metadea, 
Ta hudiAW, ma am dg l^iga ^gukom, iA dgA lahak kantalaAa. BhalaA aAjgmkoa, cellkoko 
edren kana mgntc. Mitte dg balan setgroka. 

Adge metadea, Ma tgbg khan lahakme. Adg enka mgnkate uni dge kol lahakedea. Adg 
gnd§ khone pharakena, adge okayen cgA. Ar uni kofa dg bae badaeletia, nui dge boAga 
kuri kana mgntc dg. 

Adg gdit§t! uni boAga kufi dge p^rk^uena. Jaoge uni hilit chintekin Aapama, ar oka dg 
opak khon hOe beret idiyea, adg gnrehO baAgeye pghgm dapeae kana. Adg bgchgr din 
lekakin tabgyena. 

Khange mit din dg tala Aind^ jgkhgn opak khone beret odokkcdea. Adg kathae, barge 
du^r thenge odokok lekae disaileta, adg cekae bhul ggtkede cgA. Adg Aglme sg, oka okate 
cge idi ggfkedete ona ul jharna cetan dhiri c9t9nire sgnkatekin dupu^ akan arkin m0AjjoA kan. 

Ado tin gktgre cgA, kathae, uni kopawak disat dg ^curentaete ona ul dareko jhama sg- 
dgkko ar cgtAnikoe beAget bapawat khane mgnketa, Durrg ! noa tala Aindg okareye,9gu aka- 
diAa? Nui hiliA dg thik hgp dge baA kana. Nui dge oka lekan hgp kan cgA. Nonka uni 
kopa dg a(i mgng mgngteye hudisketa. 

Adg arhO, kathae, mit gh^pi khange tinre cgA opakrekin hg6 ggten. Adg arhd mit gbhgn 
gitii^kate ena sim dgko rakketa. Ar uni dge okayen cgA, ad eskargeye gitid akan. Ar ona 
katha uni kopa dg mgnre tahgyentaea. Adg setak baskeak her khange uni kopa dg hilittgte 
kulikedea. Metae kanae, Uenda hili, teheA Aind? dg okatem idilidiAa? 


12 The SuntaLs generally havu some food standing; from last evening's meal ; this is eaten cold In the forenoon. It 
is so common that the middle of the forenoon, about 9 a. m., is called the time of (eating) this. 

12 The Santals will always avoid using proper names, using some name denoting relationship or the like Instead. 
Here it is literally ''the youngest", viz. son In the family. See the writer's ^Taboo and Customs connected there- 
with among the Santals’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVII, part III. 1898. 

1^ See p. 58, note 10. 
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The young man then said: “Should I tell to get a beating? 1 should perhaps not have 
.any fear?” 

"Well then,” she said, “so we have made the matter nice and round.” 

After this it is difficult to tell what happened to them. They wished always to be 
together; they were talking something or other, and there they were. The buffaloes were 
also eating leaves of trees there in the vicinity, and there they stayed. And these two 
were flirting and dallying the whole time, and he quite forgot to send lier home; they 
stayed in this way until after sunset.* Then somehow the boy came to his senses and 
remembered that it was getting dark. So he said to her: “Hallo, you did not go! With 
whom will you now be able to go? Come let us go together, then we shall drive these 
along also. They are surely looking for you to-day at home; my brother will thrash us 
•both to death.” 

But she replied: “He will not beat us at all. I shall put him off in a moment.” 

After this talk they drove the buffaloes along. When they reached the end of the village 
street, she said to him: "I say, small one, now you drive them along, I am going on in 
advance. I shall like to hear them, what they are angry for. We shall not come there 
together.” 

“Get along then,” he said to her, and with this ho sent her in a<lvance. So from there 
she took herself off, and then who knows what became of her. But the young man «li<l 
not know that she was a bonga girl. 

This girl now' became quite familiar with him. They constantly met, she always in the 
likeness of his sister-in-law. Sometimes she even awakened him and took him away from 
home. Still he was not able to make her out. They remained like this for about a 
whole year. 

Then it once happened that she awakened him and took him away from home at mid- 
night. The young man seemed to remember that he went out by the opening leading out 
to the field in which the house was standing; but then somehow she made him lose sight 
of realities. Somehow or other she took him away to the rock just above the mango 
spring, and they were sitting there. 

Then after some time the young man came to his senses, he looked and saw the mango 
trees, the spring and ravines and the rocks and said : “Hallo, where has she taken me to 
now in the middle of the night? This hili of mine is not a good woman.” The young 
man was thinking so with himself. 

Then a short while afterwards, they tell, they somehow all at once reached home again, 
and only after he had slept and awoke again, the cock crowed, and then she had dis- 
appeared. This matter remained in the young man’s mind, and at the time of eating the 
remainders from last evening's meal *2 he asked his sister-in-law: “Look here, hili, where 
did you take me to last night?” 

12 - > Kr.a Etnogr. Mus. 8kr. III. 
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Ado uni hilit erae menkella, Okor ho, ift do tinreh idiletmea? lA dg okate h§ ri^u 
idi akafmea. Aufiakte in do alom dosena. 

Ado unreye menkel!a, Okoe coft, hili, tehen nind^i betel! idilidiha hana ul jharna cetan 
catanite. Sin^im am lekageye Agloka, ar rgr hO am lekage, landa hO am lekage. Onate 
am doA kulikam kana, okatem idilidiAa mgnte. 

Ado tint leka uni doe menketa, Jonomre h6, hu^iAit^, iA do baA idi akatmea ar beret h$ 
baA beret! akat'mca. Ma honeii sunum sakam Ael ocoeme. 

Adoe menket'a, Hana, hili, sunum sakam do ghgA Ael ocolea. Am hO bam Igiet khan, ma 
bogeyena. Tobg khan okoe cge idilidiAa. 

Ar hilit era do tirit lekae mctae kana, KaAa, b^bu, iA do baAgeA idi akatmea. Dhorae 
boAga kange cqA cet ooA. Unige pasen iA chinteye idilet’me. 

Adg uni kofae menketa, Acha nAhak iA bi^auea. Judi teheA Aindai berediA khan do, 
baA calaka; ar adiye .lid khan dg, ape ndhak iA hghgapea. 

Adoe metadea, Ma nAhak hghgeme, dadam iA laiaea, adg cirgalgeliA tahena. Adg inak 
galmaraokategekin thirena. 

Adg ona katha hilit era doe laiketa. Metae kanae, TeheA ma bhala hu^iAid dg iA chinte 
gkge cgko beret idiletiete hana ul jharna catanite, kathaeye idiledea. Adg teheA setak 
jgkhen bogeteye dhora marayedlA kana, amgem idilidiAa mente. AdgA metae kana, Henda 
hg, iA do tiureA idiletmea? IA thg baA disayeta. Ar cet lagat baA idime? Bam patiauk 
kan khan, ma ente sunumko boAga bara ocoeme. Adoe menketa, H6, sunum sakam do 
ghoA Ael ocolea. Knte rgr h5 landa h5 sinam am lekage, onate iA dg amgeA badetmea. 
Adg arhCe mgnketa, Acha, tohe khan teheA Ainda nShSke bergdiA khan doA hghgea, adg 
goAeApe. Ado unre iA hOA metae kana, Acha besge, hghgeme. Noa katha dg dadam hOA 
laiaea. Adg hana hgr jemgn cirgalliA tahen. Onate am hO noa katha dgA laiam kana, 
jemgnlaA disaye. 

Adg uniye laiade khan, uni dg sanam hgr thene sgdgr ggtkata. Khange en hilok khon 
sanam hgy sgntgrko tahOyena. Arko mgnketa. Rape bon thir hataroka ar sgntgrbon tahena, 
sari sg naseko beretede kana. Is^glkoabon sebon aAjgmkoa. Adg inakkatege gn hilok dgko thir 
barayena. Adg ayup Ainda khange unkinak tak Aela mgnte sanam hgp cirgalge menakkoa. 

Adg sari tala Ainda khange uni boAga kuri dge he6 ggtena. Adg tinre cgA uni kora 
thene bglg ggten. Bglgk jgkhen dg gkge hd hako disa bgigledea. Adg uni kora thene 
sgnenteye bere'tede kana, are metae kana, DelaA hantg bahre sgnlaA o^okoka. Adg beretente 
uni kora dge dufu^ena, ar rgr dg cet hd bae rgr satjeyeta. Adg gntgye riauede kan khan, 
uni kora dg hilittgte hghgadea. Adg sari unkin h$ cirgalkin tahgkante, jgmgne hghgleta, 
tgmgngekin ggA ggtkedete beret tora divheko jgrgt marsal ggtketa. Adgko arsal barayede 
kan dge at? eskarge. Adgko kulikedea, -Henda ya, cet lagatem hghgleta ? 

'•’ n See p. 88. 

IS See p. 92. 
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“Why,” she replied, “when did I take you anywhere? I have not asked you to come 
anywhere with me. You are putting blame on me without any cause.” 

“Somebody, hili," he then said, “who can know who it was, awakened me to-night and 
took me to the rock just above that mango spring. Precisely like you she looks; her voice is 
also like yours; she laughs also like you. Therefore 1 am asking you where you look me to.” 

But she peiaisted in saying: “Not at all. small one'\ I have not taken you anywhere, 
nor have I awakened you. You should consult the oil-oracle.” 

“No, hill," he replied, “I shall ceitaiijly not consult the oil-oracle. As you do not Udl 

either, it is all right. Then somebody else, whoever it was, took me away.” 

His sister-in-law peiaisted in saying: “No, my lad, I have not taken you anywhere. It 
is sui*ely a bonga, or somebody of that kind. Perhaps she took you away in my likene.ss.” 

“Well then,” the young man replied, “I shall put her to the test presently. If she 

awakens me to-night, I shall not go, and if she persists, 1 shall call out to you.” 

“Do call out," she said, “1 shall tell your elder brother, and we two shall be on the 
watch." Having talked thus much together they stopped. 

His sister-in-law told it to her husband an<l said: “Last night somebody, whoever it 
was, in my likeness, it seems, awakened the small one and took him, he says, to the rock 
at the mango spring. This morning he gave me an all-round talking-to and insisted 
that I had taken him away. I said to him: “Look here, at what time of the night ditl I 
take you away? I do not remember it. And why should I take you away? If you don’t 
believe me, please let them consult the oil-oracle.” Then he said: "Quite so; I shall cer- 
tainly not let them consult the oil-oi‘acle. You see. both voice and laugh were exactly 
like youi's; therefore I conclude it is you”. Then he again said: “Well then, if she awaktms 
me to-night, I shall call out; then answer me!” So 1 also said to him: "All right, call out. 
1 .shall also let your brother know of this matter.” So let us both be on the alert. There- 
fore I have told you also of this matter, in order that we may keep him in mind.” 

When she had told him, he at once disclosed it to everybody, and from that time all of 
them were alert and said : “Wait, we shall keep quiet in the meantime and be on the look-out, 
whether it is true or not that she awakens him. We .shall see them, or hear them.” 
Having said so much they did nothing more that day; but when night fell all of them 
were on the alert to see what would happen to these two. 

At midnight that bonga girl really came and, goodness knows when, went in to the young 
man ; no one was aware of her, when she entered. She went up to the young man, awakened 
him and said to him : “Come, let us go outside.” The young man then got up and sat down ; 
but he did not say a word. But as she proposed to him to go out, the young man called out 
to his sister-in-law. And as she and her husband were on the alert, as soon as he called out, 
they answered at once, got up and lighted a lamp’^ But as they let the light fall on him, it 
was he alone they saw. Then they asked him: “Look here, lad, what did you call out for?” 
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Adoe menketia, Okoe coe dhaka b^reflcidiAa, onaten hohokelia. 

Adoko mctadea, Ukuride okayena? 

Adoe metatkoa, Noa divhepe jergd jokhengeye oka se<5 gQlSen cqA. 

Ado bako namlede khan, divhe doko Irli^katteko gitid barayena. Khangc arhd uni dge 
hg(^enteye berofkedea. Adoe metae kana, Teheb dgm Jaikidifia. 

Ado uniye mgnkeia, Ug, gnte am dgm gkge kan cgb. Hilin in kulikedea, adg okore 
godaolena? Uni khan huted, bae anggckea? Adg okore aftggclelia? Onateh bgtgrenteh 
Igi aka%ea. Ar gnte am hg nun din andhategem. idiyedib kana. Okge kan cgm ? Cedak 
ente bam sgdorok kana? 

Ar uni kora do sanam bgre berel! ocokba mgnte gnckin galmarao jgkhen dg St hgktegcye 
rgrei kana. Adg ona rgr anjgmte apat haram dg gdi garteye rgr sade ggtkefa. Are rgr 
ggt’keta, Henda ya, gkge tulud noa hindg dgm galmarao kana? 

Khange adg bana hgr cal culkin thir bara ggtena. Arh6 divhe jerelSkateko riel bafakede 
dge kora eskarge. Adge kulikedea, Henda ya, gkge tulu<5em galmarao kan tahgkana? 

Ado uniye menket’a, Mit hgr gkge cge hgdlena. Adg noa divheyem jered jgkhengeye 
oka sec ggl!en cgh. 

Adg onka bar dhaoteko arsalkedere hg bako Aam dareadete divhe dg rait' jergfgeko dgho- 
ket’a, ado ghurig en hilok dg bae hgdena. Khange uni boAga kuri dge usgl! calaoena, adg 
bae he(5 rugrlena. 

Adg dosar hilok gupi then dosra kuri chinteye agdgrena. Ado uni kora bulau gguye 
lagal! adi baric® serenet kana. Adg ona aereh anjgmte uni kora do uni kuri thene sgn sorena. 

Adg un jgkhen ona ninda reak katha uni kuri dge sgdgrkefa. Adoe metae kana, Henda 
pera, Agl thikeh kanam? 

Adge mgnketa. Baft. 

Arhge menkefa, Inge cgft hola ninda dg am then in senlen. Adg tinre com lai hatar 
akat'te lighoket torage jham jhum jgtg hgrko ftir beret ggten. 

Adg uni korae menkcta. Am hg gnte jaogem andha idift kan dg. Mgn menaktam khan, 
bam sgdgroka ? Cedak hilin bheskate dgm calak kana ? Adg gng nindage dhiri catanitelaft 
sgnlen, ona kathage uni dg baft kulikedea ? Adg baftgeye godaok kan. Khange thgft dhak- 
wata ar ift mgnrcft mgnketa, Durre! gkge gpdgkhane idilidifta? Unre noa katha dg sgdg- 
rena. Ar am hg gnte, un din khon menaklafta, gnre hg noa katha dg bam bhedadifta. Adg 
andha hgr cekateft bacjaea? Adg gngko arsal barame utarle badaeketa, nui dge nonkan 
hgr kana mente dg. 

Tho lamp Is a very primitive aiTair, an oil>conta!ner, formerly generally of earthenware, with a thick thread as 

a wick. All kinds of vegetable oils were used. Petroleum lamps are a later introduction. 

All places here referred to are in the northern part of the Santal Parganas district, where there is an English 

mis.sion. 

17 The bohga girl uses the name, which is against all custom with a woman and here is meant to show how angry 

siie is. 
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“Somebody,” he replied, “whoever it was, pushed me and got me up ; therefore I called out.” 

“We don’t see anybody,” they said, “what became of her?” 

“When you lighted the lamp,” he replied, “she suddenly disappeared somewhere.” 

As they did not find her, they put out the light and went to bed. Then that l)onga 
girl came again and got him up and said to him : “To-day you have told them about me.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “because you ai’e who knows who. 1 questioned my hili; hut would 
she admit it? If it was she, would not she confess it to me? Kut did she? Not at all. 
Then I became afraid and told them. You see, you have also now so long a time het^n 
taking me away without my understanding what it is. Who are you? Why don’t you 
show yourself?” 

In order to make everybody in the house get up the young man was talking rather loudly, 
when they were speaking together. When his old father heard them talking, he at onc<< 
called out in a very loud voice, and said: “Look here, my lad, with whom are you talking 
now in the night?” 

Then both of them stopped talking and were silent. Again they lighte«l a lamp and let 
the light fall on the young man, and they saw it was he alone. Then the ohl man askjul 
him: “Look here, my lad, who is it with whom you were talking?” 

“Somebody,” he replied, “came, I don’t know who. When you lighted this lamp, she 
disappeared somewhere.” 

As they had searched for her with lighted lamp twice without being able to 11 nd her, they 
let the lamp stand there burning, and she did not come any more that night. The honga 
girl went away sulking and did not return. 

The next day she showed herself in the likeness of another girl, where they were herding 
cattle. In order to entice the young man away, the bonga girl was singing all she could, 
and as the young man heard that singing, he went near to the girl, and they starte<l 
talking and flirting. Now the girl disclosed what had happened in the night, and said h) 
the boy: “Look here, my friend, do you recognize me?” 

“No,” he replied. 

“Why,” she said, “it was I who went to you yesterday night. But as you some time 
before had told them, all of them got up with a rush, as soon as they were called out.” 

“Well,” the boy replied, “you have all along been deceiving me. If you are so minded, 
will you not disclose yourself? Why do you go about in the form of my sister-in-law? 
You remember, when we two at night went to that rock, — did not I ask her about that*? 
But she would not in any way acknowledge it. Then I got nettled at this and said to 
myself: “O dear, who then did take me away?” Then this matter was brought to light. 
You see, we two have been together for so long a time; still you have never let me know. 
And I am ignorant of the truth; how should I know? When they were seeking for you 
with a lighted lamp, then only we understood that you were something like this.” 
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AdQ kathac, en hilok do menakkinge; nind^yenre hd menakkin. Ar ka(Ja bitkil 

do akotege oraktoko calaoena. Ar nui kora do uni kufige ako ofakteye idikedea. Adg mit 
nind^ Qiidef?e doho angakate dosar hilok doe kol ggtkadea. Khange uni kora dg bh^gte 
oi'ake hgc'dena. Adg hgd* torako kuli barakedca. okarcm tahgkana mgnte. Adge l^iketa, 
banma, Uni nind^i hgdlen kufigeye hamkidibtc ad thene dghg angakidiba. Ngk0 endg khon 
nitgei) hijuk kana. 

Ar uni kora mgnre dge dhik caba akana, menkhan noa katha dg gkge ho bae l^iako 
kana. Adg dakakoe Jgm barakeda, adg kada t}]en calak lekageye saprao odok ggtena. 
Adg kada then hg bac sgnlcna; gkkalte Taljh^ri Misonte glok ced lagate calaoena. Are 
mgnket’a, Nun sahgih dg j^nid ghge hijuka. Adg thora thuri glok in cctle khan dgh um 
daporoka. 

Ar uni kora ma gntcye calaoen, ar gkge hd bae l^i otoat!koa, in dg ngtg se gntgh calak 
kana mgnte. Adg bae l^ilet kargnte orakren dgko aonda dundi barae kana. Adgko mgnketa, 
Ohgbo hanilea ; dhora uni bohga kurigcyo angenkedetabona. Adg onkako hudiskctte sunum 
sakam bogcteko hgl bara ocoyeta. Adg okare hd bako khgrg dareae kana. 

Adg khange uni bohga kuri dg cekate cge badacket, bahma, handegcye sgnakana mgnte. 
Ar sg uni kora dg ggde senkate mgthg pe candogeye hoe akan tahfkana. Khange uni bohga 
kuri dge pahja ggtkedea. Adge metae kana, Am dg ih bgtgrtege nggde dgm hed akana. 
Adg am pakhjage ih dgh hgd akana. Adg celem calaka sg bah ? Ma, cefom mgneta ? Rgrme. 

Adg uni kora dg ^lurigeye agduh barayefa. Menetae, Calao mah calaokokge. Sahebgo 
tlig ghge chutiliha. 

Adg uniye menkeia, Ma ente metaeme. Chuti bahkhane cekamea? Do ndhak calakte 
metaeme. 

Adg korae mgnketa, Durrg! lajao para. Ngtargeh bhorti akana, arhd chutih kgeyc khan, 
bae edreaha? Baha, ni^ dhao dg sgn ru^rokmc, bah calak kana. Arhd pe cando gan ih 
pai'haolenge, adgh calao ut^roka, adg am thengeh tahgna. 

Adg kuriye mgnkella, Tgbe khan ghgm sgnlena? 

Adge mgnketSa, Hd, nia dhao dg bah calak kana. 

Adg kuriye mgn otokatia, Cet!, phalna, calak bam rgbgn kana? I^glam nhh9k, am dg ihak 
katha ham dghgyeta, ona reak dgm atkara ndhdk. 

Adg cnka menkatege uni kuri dge hgdena. Adg uni hedate mit candoge hoelena, khange 
uni korae kohkayena. Cetko cgh ?! m?! rgre ghg^keta. Parhao hd besgeye ghgba, taygmte 
khan cetko cgh bhacka bhacki aurigoyo parhaoa. Adgko ruhedere hd bae bataoa. Arhd 
oka dg onkogeye besaokoa. 


"i 17 St>e p. tt2. 

Such mudneHs us here described is ^rcneruily thought to bo duo to tho influonco of evil spirits. The Santall word 
here translated ''nonsenslcar* is often used alK)Ut gibberish, inane and obscene talk, considered insane. 

See p. 5S, note 10. 
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That day they remained tliere; when night came, they still stayed on. The buffaloes 
went home of their own accord, and the girl took this young man with her to tiu'ir house, 
kept him there for the whole night and then sent him away. The young man fortunately 
found his way home. As soon as he arrived, they questioned him where he had been. 
He then told them: “The girl that came at night met with me and kept me with her 
until dawn. Just now' at this moment I am coming from there.” 

The young man was feeling disgusted; but he did not tell anybody of this. Tlu^y look 
their meal, whereupon he made himsell* ready and went out, as if he were g(»ing to llu* 
buffaloes. He did not, however, do that; he went straight to the Taljhnri Mission"' to 
learn to write, thinking: “The girl will not be likely to come .so far, and when I hav(‘ 
learnt to write a little, I shall be baptized.” 

The young man went there, and he did not, before leaving, tell anybody that he was 
going to this or that place. As he did not tell, his relatives were searching ev«*ryw'here 
for him. At last they said: “We shall never find him ; surely, that bonga girl has spirited 
our boy. away.” Thinking this they consulted the oil-oracle over and over again ; but they 
were not able to find any trace of him anywhere. 

The bonga girl, however, somehow or other got to know, that he had gone to that place. 
At the time only three months had passed since he went there. The bonga girl thereupon 
followed after him, found him and said to him: “It is because you are afraid of m<‘ that 
you have come here. So I have come to trace you. Now, what will you do, will you come 
along or not? What will you do? Speak." 

The young man came with .some trivial excuses and .said: "1 might be willing to go; 
but the Saheb will certainly not give me leave.” 

“Well," she replied, “tell him you will leave. What else should he do than giv(! you 
free? Do go at once and .speak to him.” 

“O dear me,” the boy said, “it is a shame. It is only a short time since I have been 
taken on; if I now ask him for leave, will he not be angry with me? No, go back again 

this time; I am not going with you. Let me read three months more; then I shall go 

away for good and remain with you.” 

“You are then quite unwilling to go?” the girl asked him. 

“Yes,” he replied, “this time I am not going.” 

The girl then said, as she left: “What, you so and so’’! you rafuse to come? You 
will see presently; you will not do as I say; you will feel the result presently.” 

Having said this the girl came away. About a month later the boy became mad'”. He 

commenced to talk all kinds of nonsense. He would start reading all right; then he would 
read on some gibberish, and when they scolded him, he would not heed. Now and, then 
he also mimicked the teachers. 

20 See p. 50, note 9. After having t)«en properly driven away she is supposed not to be able to come back 
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Khange Sahebe menketa, Ma tpolepe, ranbo emaea. Kbange tglkedete ranko cmadea. Ado 
inakate kbange uni kora dge Air bapae kana. Adg onka Air Airte ako orakteye Air be(^'ena. 
Kkkalte ona ul jbarnategeye Air calaka. Ado QA^eye sgnlen kbane besenge, ar orakre khan, 
cefko coA a^iye harmadkoa. Ar jom hO bae jonia, osok rghorenae. 

Kbange engat apat dg ojhakin sapketkoteko husit'kedea. Uni boAga kuiiko lagakedea 
sgko bid^wadea. Kbange uni kofae besena, adg ghuri§ uni kuri dg kofa then bae hgd dareata. 

Adg engye bes utArente arhO glokgeye calaoente gp^egeye tahgyenteye umena, ar gn^ggeye 
baplaycnteye o^okena. Kamiko emadete nit habid f’uroc^hamni baAglare kami kan menaegea. 
Ar nitkate dg jgtg gargsti audhako um cabayena. 

Noa dg Aelak katha kana, kahni eman dg baA kana. Okge hgr tulud bonga kuriye tahS- 
kana, uni hgr hd nit habi<i menaegea, ar nui Jamkandgrren kora b6 menaegea. Okge horko 
gg('‘ena, onkanak dg kahniko mctak kana. Ar onkan kahni lekan katha dg pea ponea gan 
menaka. Adg menkban onkanak dg baA glleta. Ar adgm katha dg okako then dg noakin 
tuluc midokgea ar mit bar then dg begarokgea. 

Ar noko kufi bgpgn jat do cekate cgA algategeko bulau ggdokgca, hgr kuri sg boAga 
kuri. lifelme, nui dg tirio grgnteye Igbena. Hgr kuri hOko Igbok kangea. Ar banamte ar 
sereAte, <jgm gngc^te, nonka bin aksulak jinisteko bulauk kana. Adg ma s§ bujme gnte, tirio 
grgA ar banam sereAte dg baA aksula. Mit'taA ona dg jut aAjgmok kana, ingge; ar baAkhan 
onate jahdn lab 1)9nukan. Adg gkge bako buj thiket kuriko bulguk kana. Metakme onako 
orad dg b^nuktakoa onkan hgr. Adg gng nig katha dg cabayena. 

Adg kora boAga reak katha. MiftaA kamar Aimgi din hilok a^iye nakijok are misik kan 
tahekana, ar bojawak mithi sunume gjgket tahAkana. Khange boAga kora doe bulgu ggtena. 

Mi< dinok uni kamar herel do pera hgroke calaoena, adg ruai-ageye menleta. Adg ce< 
l)eora iate cgA bae ruarlena. Ar gidratakin dgko peakgea. Ado ayu^ Aindayen hO bae 
ruarlena, ar nuiye hijuka mgnte gitid ggrg hgr bako agul6t!koa. 

Adg tala Ainda kliange uni boAga hgrgi dg kamar hgrgl chinteye hgd ggtenteye hghg 
sacjeketa. Adgko jhidadeteye bglgyena. Dakako gm gelawade, bae jgmleta. Mgnketlae, Bi 
akangeaA. Ado gngko jaegayente akin do haram bu^hi reakkin kajeta. Adg unre thora 
doe atkar oromledegea, mgnkhan unre dg cet hd bae rgr sa<jelel!a. finte rgr landa araAko 
ma sinam ad hgrglak lekage, onate bae phutleta. Adg mit Aindakin kaj aAgaketa. Adg 
setak khangeye okayen cgA. Adg un utare dhakwata. Mgnketae, Ohrg! apattgtl dge baA 
kana. Apate tahen khan, nit dge okaka? Bae tahfkoka? 

lil M S»T p. i»4 

21 It in t)f s;>l(loni <M'curr,-nc»'. liiit tho writer ban mot savoral porsuns who have wanted to be baptized, because 
tlioy hav»‘ bcllrvod that this will savo thwin from tho power of tho evil spirlta. Even heathen may bo heard to 
ndvisi' t>th(M* pc^ople to turn Christians In onier to be saved from witches or malicious boh gas, when they have 
Irled all remedies known to them without effect. 

See eominenceinent of this si’ction. Here the Santa! writer seems to make some reservations, as if ho w’ould. 
not i)ersonally vouch for all ho tells. He has undoubtedly u strong belief in the possibility. 

2.1 25 See pp. i>8 Dll. 
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Then the Salieb said; “Bind him, we sliall lujive him mediiine." So lliev lied him up 
and gave him medicine. After this had been done, (he young man ran away; and running 
from place to place he reached liis own home. There he would run straight It) the mango 
spring, and when he reached there lie was well; hut when he was at lutme, lu‘ would do 
his people all kinds of mischief. He would not cat cither and l)(‘eame li*an and emaciated. 

Thereupon his parents applied to some oj has i\\n\ exorcized him. 'rhc*y drove llu* honga 
girl away, i. e., they gave her her di.smi.ssaP’. The young man then hceamc wi'll. and 
the girl could not return any more to the hoy. 

As he now in this way entirely recovmvd, he again went to learn to write, and slaying 
there he was ultimately haptized-', and having married he came out of the school. 'I’hey 
gave him work, and he is .still working at the Ihirodhamni bungalow. Now by this time 
the whole family has been baptized. 

This is what has been seen; it is not a story”. The man with whom the' honga girl 
lived, that man is still living. The young man from Jamkamlor is also still alive. What 
is told about dead people, such tales they call folk-tales, and there are some three or four 
tales of that kind; but such ones T have not written here, lleri^ and there these tales 
agree with what has been told in these two stories; in a few place's they are* elilTt're'iit. 

Now girls'^’ seimeheiw or other are .so e!asil.v lenl astray, wludher they are* human girls 
or honga girls. Observe, this one was leel astray through llute (ilaying. Iluinan girls are 
also led astray. Through tlelello playing and song, threuigh elane-ing, threuigh anything 
which has no value te» support people, they are leel astray. IJnderstanel, llute |)laying anel 
fielelling anel .singing does neit support u.s. It is nice tei hear, that is all; eitiu'rwise the're 
is no profit by such things. Anel those girls who elo neit unelerstanel it proiierly, the'.v arei leel 
astray. That is to say, such peeiple as have nei proper es.stimatie)n of thesef matte'i's. So 
, there is an end to this tale. 

'I’liem there is something about male bongas. There was a blacksmith ’’ woman who was in 
the habit of elaily combing and tying up her hair anel blackening her teeth ; she alsei armintnel 
her.self with the finest scenteel oil. Then there w’as a honga who beeeaime emamenireel ejf her. 

One day the blacksmith went on a visit to frienels, intending tei come hae-k that elay ; 
but delayed by something or other he did not return. They had tliiTc ctiilelren. It bee-ame 
evening and night, still he did not return, and as they expected him back again, they did 
not bring anybody to stay the night with themes. 

At midnight the honga came in the likene.ss of the blacksmith and called out. They 
opened to him and he came in. They put food before him, but he did not eat. “1 have 
had food,” he said. Hei.*eupon they went to bed. She felt a little uncertain whether he was 
her husband, but did not say anything, because his voice and manner was so exactly like that 
of her husband. As soon as it was morning, he disappeared. Then only she understood. “Oh", 
she said, “he is not father. If he were he, where should he now go off to? Would he not stay ?” 

Vi Kr.R Rtnogr. Mus. Skr. III. 
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Adg dosar hilokko Agl hgrkcde. Dosar hilok liO bae lie(51en. Adg miftari biujihi hgr gitid 
ggrgku idikcdete, bhitri khgn rend bgndko esgtena arko hiirk^r tiru^ena. 

Adg kathae, tala hind^ khangc arbgu bed ggt’cna are hghg sa(^c ggt’ket'a. Khange kathae, 
bgtgrte jotg ligrko beret'ena, divheko jereiket'a, adg bako jhWae kana. Khange garteye 
ruhet ggt'ko^a, Ma hare phare jhuf ligt'ahpe. Adg bako jhioell khan dg, silpine (^haka raput 
ggllkefteye bglg ggtente uni aimaiye sa^ ggikedea, ar mat mate tgggc datawae kana, ar 
pondge jolok lekae behget'ae kana. Khangc uni dge kekleset'ena ar sanam hgrgeko keklg- 
sel'entcko haemoekatena. Adge kargo binder ggCkedete khub lekae dalkedea, kathae, hakar 
hakar alahge odokentaea. Ai‘ mgkgh tora pandeye lebet otokadea. 

Khange uni aimai dge kub kubu utarcna ar dhelak dhelak mayamgeye ulayeta, ar rgr 
dg afcntaea. Baskeak bor khangc kamar herele liecena, adg ini tuhu^-geye ngpellena. Mit' 
dhaoc behget rakaj^adca, adg jivi calaoenlaca. 

Ar uni kamar hgrel dge kuli haraketko khan, sanam blicdku laiadc khan dg ka(}a lekae 
adrao ggtketa. Adg gnte rakkate hde cekaea? Ogden hgr dg okarem hamea? Adg eneko 
odok idikedeteko dabgnkedea. Adg inakate pe pon maha khange uni kamar dg gnde 
khone darketa. ^ 

Ar uni bot’iga herel ma ina pande lebgt o(okatcgeye calaoen. Adg gne onka saj ar efthfi- 
kok khan dg, boi'iga herel lifiko Igbokgea. Nia dg ahjgin katha kana. Ong adg boAga ar 
hgpko bapiak kan reak seko Igtghuti akat reak katha. Adg niare pe hgrak kathan laiketa 
sgi'i glketa. AdgA mucatketa. 

Adg ene eabayena katha dg. 

0. Hgr b 0 A g a k 0 t u 1 u d k o b a p I a a k a n reak katha 

Hgr ar boAga disornre (jher hgrko bapla akangea, menkhan sgdgr bapla thg baA kana. 
Ato hgr so disom hgr dufuj^ teAgoak, onage sgdgr se sabik bapla dgko metak kana, se 
asgl bapla dg ona kangea. Ar akoto napamkateku bapiak kan, ona dg asgl bapla dg bako 
metak kana. Adg arhg noa boAga ar hgi' bapla akan reak kathage arhoA luiyeta ; metakme 
ona dg nonka kana. 

liana SilAgi senak Dgrbar atore bar ligr boAga kunkin bijihuan tah^kana. Mit'taA dg tirio 
9 (jiye grgAet tahekante onateye bul^uledea. Kada gasao jgkhgn hgr kun chinte uni thene 
sgnlena. Unrekin napamente uni kora tulude gateyena. 

/ .S.'iiitiil.s, liko all oriontnls, hav« small faith in women, especially in their morality. In .spite of this the Santal 
woman lias ol'ltMi a very ^ood position in Snntal society, anci Just ns often us not It Is the woman who rules 
the household and often - Indirectly the village. 

The Santals keep a blacksmith in the village, or two or three villages may keep one together. Ho makes and 
repairs all agricultural implements used by them, sharpens axes and so on, ludng paid a certain amount of paddy 
for each plough used by the people. The Santals call these blacksmiths kamnr; they generally apeak a low 
kind of Hindi or Bilinri, liesides a little Siintali. They are generally styled semi-hlndufzed aboriginals, whatever 
their origin may he. 
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Next day they waited for the husband; that day he did not come eilher. So they Iuhui^IiI 
an old w’oman to stay during the niglit with tliem, shut up the liouse entirely from inside 
and put bars to the door. 

Then, they tell, at midnight the bonga came again and called out. In fear ami ll•embling 
all of them got up and lighted a lamp; but they did not open to him. 'I'hcn he started 
scolding in a loud voice: ‘Tte quick, open to me at once!” As they did not open, he 
pushed the door and broke it, came in and at once took hold of the woman and gnashed 
his teeth at her; he was looking at her, bis eyes white and like bla/.ing. She was frighhMied 
out of her wits, so they werci all of them, and becanut stilT like logs from fear. 'I'lu'i'cmpon 
he threw her down on the floor and beat her, while he was wlu'c^ziiig and his tongm^ was 
hanging out of his mouth Then he kicked her in her stomach and left. 

Thereupon the woman was utterly bent up and was vomiting clots of bh(o<l, and lost 
her speech. In the middle of the forenoon her husband came, so she met with him. She 
looked up at him once; then lier soul left her-'. 

When the blacksmith questioned them, and they had tohl him what it all meant, he 
bellowed like a bulTalo. Hut what could lu! do crying? WIumt can you Und a ih'ad 
person? They took her body out and burnt it. Some three or four days afterwards the 
blacksmith went away from thci’e for gotid. 

The bonga went away after having kicked her. In this way, wlu^n women pul »>n ornanuMds 
and make themselves beautifid, male bongas also art; allunsl. 'I’his is a story I have heard, 
'riiis w'as about l)ongas and human b(fings having married or been living together. Here 
I have written about three such cases. There it is (aided. 

'I’here now, that is the end of the tale. 

9. MORK TALES ABOUT SANTALS MARRIED WITH BONOAS 

Many Santals* and bongos have married in this country; but, of course, it has not been 
public marriages. When the village people^ or the country people attend the ceremonies, 
then it is called a public or real marriage; that is the genuine marriage. When people meet 
and marry by themselves, people do not call this a real marriage. Here I shall again tell 
some stories about Santals and bongas having married. 

In the village of Dorbar near Silingi*^ two men had taken bonga girls for their wivew. 
One of them was in the constant habit of playing the tlute, and thereby he UmI the bonga girl 
astray. While he was one day washing the buffaloes, she went up to him in the likene.ss 
of a Santal girl. After they had met that time, she became intimate with the young man. 

It is customary with Santals und others, when the males of a house leave for a short absence, to call in 

somebody to stay for the night, both as a kind of protection and out of consider rati on for tlio Santal Mrs. Grundy. 

What is described here, seems to point to a suspicion that the bonga is a kind of wild animal. 

27 A common Santali expression. The soul is thought at death to leave its hut, as the body Is often called. 

91 2 See p. 100 . 
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Ado nujre tiirui mfiha gatokate mit' din do uni kuriye nienkefei, Dola telien do ale oraUteii 
idimoa. Tny do ale orakem fiel a^uilalea. 

Ado uni korae nienket'a, Ka(la naliakko adoKtii’ia. 

Adoe inenket'a, liana, nalulk nii^ fjharitem hec'; godoka. Ka(ja do nendege tahf oiroako; 
nhoko okatektama. 

yVdo arhoe mctadea, Sen man senkokge; pasc ape orakren cet'ko metan. Onage tho lajao- 
gen metak kana. 

Ado uniye rnenkelia, Olioko nudama. Do nahijk jahanakku metam khan, ihih dokmea. 

Khange ado enekin calaoena. Khange uni kuriren apat ehgat do kuriko kulikedea, Henda 
mfd, nui do okoeyem ayur {jgukedea? 

Adoe metat’koa, Jawae kanao. 

Khange ado durup lagit! haprak haprak bihko ])ili akana; ona do, kathae, gando kantakoa. 
Ado onko hinge mitlahko sohor ggikadea ai'ko mctadea, Ma jawae, ona gandore durupben. 

Ado kathae, nui kora do hotorte uni l)iii gandore do bae duriiplena, otregeye durupena. 
Ado durupkat(^ onto note t)erhaeteye behget barayet khan doe helet’ko do, acma utar bihko 
doho akatko arko piti bara akan. Arlih mit' scnro do kul tcjirup aema iitarko burum bara 
akan seko ohor bara akane helkefkoa. Kluingc tho beh?irice botQi'ok kana are meneta, 
Dui re! cot gai'a chgateh hecena? Ado onka bogeteyc botorok kana. Khange dare menjoh kanre 
ma lior bae disjjiyet ka!i, oka .stmteyc dara. Are meneta, Dliorage noko kul tarup then doko 
Join oeohgea nahak. Ar nui tulue do eet hO bako rop barayeta; nui do ae e.skar pharakreye 
durin) akana. A<lo mayak moyokgeye siikaueta. Ar uni kuri hh orak bhitri senrege eetko 
eoe eeka barayet kaute nui then do bae sorok kana. Kora do lUQue moneteye menjoh 
kana, Cekatc bah bac liijuk kan? Het-len khan in menkea, Delah, idi otokahme mente. 
Ado bae sorok kante nui do kirdhume durup Ihir akangea. 

Ado sari ina mit ghari kliangeye otlok gofena. Khange adoe gavic^ ggtadea. Ado uni 
kuriye he(‘ sorena. y\doe metac kana. Cole eet lagatem lighoah kana? 

Adoe mctadea, (’et hh bah; orak helem ag'didiha, adoh hel barakettapisa. Ado delah, 
hor uduk gotahme, calakah. Kada naliakko okatek kan egh. 

Adoe metadea, Hape, mit ghari thir hatarokme; am lagatgeh piktha kana. Imih isinle 
khange nhlulk Jgm barakatelah calaka. 

Adge metadea, Ma endekhan hako jiako usara ggdmc. 

Ado sari hare phare ini mgtg lagitko isin laha ggtketa. Adg Jgm lagit dake tahadea arc 
metadea, Ma abukokme; Jgm bapakatclah calaka.. 


.X 


' U iniKht br tliat Uu^ SsinbU name for a human Iwinjj and for a Santal is tho same. 

“ tho hindin^ part of tho marriajjo coromony Is tho aot of Iho man, i. o. tho brldogroom, puttinyf sindur on 

tho fort'hoatl of tho no marrlai'o is considered a real one without tho public having been present. The 

village headman as a representative of society must be Ihere. See p. 5h, note 2, p. 67, note 7. 

^ Silingi is a place In the so-called Duinka Damin, to the north east of Dumka, the headquarters of the Santal 
Pargniins district. 

4 5 See p. 102. 
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After they had been intimate for live or six days, the >,nrl one day said : “('oim* alonff, 
to-day 1 shall take you to our home, so you can see wliere we live." 

“My buffaloes will be lost,” the youn^ man replied. 

“Oh no,” she said, “in a moment you will be baek here. Let the bulTaloes stay here; 
they will certainly not go anywdiere away from you.” 

“Well,” the young man said, “I should like to go; but perhaps your people mighl say 
.something to me. That 1 feel ashamed of.” 

“They will surely not say anything ly you.” she replied. “Do eomt‘; if they should say 
anything to you, I shall stand up for you.” 

Thereupon they went"*. When they had arrived, the girl’s panmls asked her: "iiOok here, 
our girl, who is this whom you have brought along." 

“lie is my husband,” she answered them. 

Now, to sit on they had big, big snakes coiled up'^. The.sc*, p(*opIe tell, art^ tlu*ir stools, 'I’hey 
piLshed one of these snakes towards him, .saying: “Please, .son-in-law, sit down on this st«)ol.” 

Hut the young man was afraid and did not sit down on the snake-stool; he sat <lown 
on the ground. Sitting down there he looked round in all dirt'ctions and saw. look and 
behold, they were keeping an immen.se number of snakes which were coiled up. In on<< 
direction he further saw a large number of tigers and leopards lying or s(|uatting about. 
At this he became very much frightened and said to himself: “Dc'ar me, dash it, w’hat .sort of 
evil have I fallen into?” In this w^ay, he W'as very much afrai<l; but when lui thought of 
running away, he could not remember the way, .so in w’bicb «lireclion should b«^run? He 
was thinking: “Surel.v, they will let these tigers and leopards eat me pr«(sently.” No one 
spoke to him a single word. He was sitting alom? by him.self .some distance otT, staring 
about and feeling at his wit’s end. The girl was also occupied with something or 
other inside the house and did not come near to him. The young man was .saying to 
himself: “How can it be that she does not come? If she would only come, 1 should say to 
her: Come, take me back again.” Hut as she did not come near to him, he was sitting 
there quietly, hanging his head. 

Then, after a while, the girl really came out, and he beckoned to her. She came up to 
him and asked him: “Well, what is it? What are you calling me for?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” he replied, “you brought me here to .see your home; now 1 have 
seen how you are living. Please come along, show me the way, I mu.st go. Tlui buf- 
faloes will by this time be going astray." 

“Wait,” she said, “just be quiet a moment. I am making some cakes for you. When 
I get those ready and you have eaten, you and I shall go at once.” 

“Well then,” he replied, “hurry up and be quick.” 

Thereupon they quickly prepared some food for him alone. The girl brought him water, 
saying: “Please, wash your hands; when you have had food, you and I shall go.” 
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Adoe mgnkelca, BaA jQmeta. Dgn HQi^idgge 9 guime; idi toraeaA; hanteregeh jQma. 
Khange kupi dg bgloyente engattei noa kathac Ipadea, banma, Non^g jQin dg bae rgbgn 
kana; idi toraye mgneta. 

Adg eAgattei!e mgnkeAi, Bana, idi iagaf dg judgtegobo emaua. Mao ^buk hijuk ma. In^ 
dg orak hde Aglkatabona. 

Khange kuri dg arhO hgokateye metae kana, Ma ^bukokme; jgmlem. Idi lagai! dg jiida- 
gele emama. Orak hgla inenteh aguketmea, adg tgbg okor cat lekam Aglkel!talea ? Ayoe 
mgnefa, Mae hijuk ma bare. , 

Adg onka g^iye jidkede khan dg, Kgriye gbukenleye 9yur aderkedea. Adg ona biA gando- 
geko bcladea. Adg onaro dg bgtgrte bae duruplena, gtregeye durupena. Adg dahe taben 
gufko emadea, adg Ighgtkateye sipi Jgmketa. 

Adg onae jgjgm jgkhgnge kuriren eAgaittgl! dge galmaraoae kana. Metae kanae, NfikOe, 
jawae, orak duar Ael hgpgneraA dge 9 yur ggu akatbena. Adg ma Agltaleben. Onate ofakte 
dgle hghgaben kana, baAkhanben menkea, Bhitri sgn dg cet lekan egn, gken bahre khonge 
sarinite^kogeA nelket'tapea. Adg ma nAkOe Agltaleben. 

Adg sgri orakkoe benggt barawak kan dg, bogete asg<5: taseA cij menaktako, ar Sahebak 
leka se raj rapajko leka a.sbab menaktako. Adg jgm barakateye otjiokena. Apat haram 
dg hukai conda aguketa, adg bana hgi’kin nu baraketa. 

Adg kufiye mgnketa, Cele, adg delaA iA idi otokama. Adg tala hatak gan taben ai* pe 
gag<,Ia pithai asuketteye metadea, Ng, ma ghetme, ar delah iA idi otokama. 

Adg sai'i kicric'TO inakoe ghetket'a. Adg gneye aRu otokadea; ai‘ uni kupi dge rugrena. 
Adg miftan gate kora ona pitha taben dg emaea mente uni tliene idiketa. Adge metae 
kana, Ne ya, pitha tabenem jgm khan doA asw akat'a, 

Adg onkae mgnket klian, uni dge mgnketa. Den yaA jgma. Adg rapakatekin helet kan 
do baA kan; taben dg moral sakamena, ar pitlia dg gOethayena. Khan endegekin chitiau 
gidikata; jgm hA bakin jgmiet’a. 

Adg unre uni gatet korae mgnkefa. Am dg ya, bejile phasiara hgr kanam. Meral sakam 
ar gAe^ham jgm ocoA kan dg. Noa lagat'em hghgan kana? 

Adg uniye mgnketia, BaAa ya, pitha taben inentegeA ghAt agnleta, ar adgni dg ondegeA 
jgmketa. Adg cekate cgn nonkayen, ona dg ghgh menlea. 

It i8 notiiblo that this story has no tiifnlioii Df tho parih^s passhifr through wat^r to roach Iho other side. 

•*» See p. 54, note H. 

^ 4^00 p. 54, note 4, p. 55, note 5, p. tSI, note <5. Molasses, in Santali called is th*’ prodiici* or the first Insplssnlton 

of iho Juice of the sugar cane, now generally bought in the shops, but also sometimes prepared by the Santnls 
themselves. It is used together with taben and kht.ijnfi (a(»e below), and also otherwise, and Is the common 
form of sugar used. 

Tluka is the hubble-bubble, a water-bowl commonly made of the shell of the cocoa-nut, furnished with 
a stem, on the top of w'hich Is an earthenware ellim, the head of the pipe. Here the tobacco is put and on top of 
this a live coal. The smoke Is ‘*siirkcd” out through a hole In the cocoanut. There Is, of course, a large number 
of varieties and elaborately constnuaed hubble-bubbles, e. g., with long pipes instead of the single hole fur 
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“I shall not eat,” he replied: "do bring it here; I shall take it away with me and eat 
it over there.” 

The girl went in and told hei* mother this, saying: "He does not wish to eat here; lie 
wants to take it away with him.” 

"No,” her mother replied, "that will not do; we shall give him separately to takeaway 
with him. Let him wash his hands and come. Then he can .see oiir hou.se at the same 


The girl came back to him again au<l said to him: "Do wash your hands and take 
food. We shall give you something else to take away with you. F brought you here, 
that you might see our house. Hut in which way have you seen how we live? Why, 
you have not. Mother says: Let him come." 

When she persisted in this way, he finally washed his hands, and the girl took him 
into the house. They put that snake stool before him; hut lui was afraid of sitting on it. so 
he sat down on the ground. Thereupon they brought him curils and talum and molasses**, 
and he mixed and ate. 

While he was eating, the girl’s mother was talking to him. "You .see, son-in-law,” she 
said, “my daughter has bi'ought you here to see our hou.se and, circumstances. Now plea.se 
look, how we are living. That is why we have called you into the house. Otherwise you 
might say: "Who knows how it is inside? It is only the roof I have .seen from outshh!." 
So now look how it is with us.” 

He then looked at the house and everything there, it was exuberantly full of things, and tlu^v 
had furniture like that of a .saheb oi‘ like princes. Having Hnished eating he came out, 
and the old father lighted a hiika'^ and brought it, whereupon they both had a smoke. 

Then the girl said : “How is it? Come now and I shall take you hack.” She brought a 
winnowing fan** half full of taben and a dozen cakes, saying: "Please, tie this up; come 
now, and I shall see you back.” 

Fie did so and tied it up in his clothes, whereupon the girl brought him hack, while 
she herself retunted. 

The young man now took the taben and the cakes to a friend of his to give it to him, 
saying to him: “Here you, if you like to eat taben and cakes, 1 have brought some.” 

As he said this, the other replied: “Give it then, I will eat.” When they had opened 
the bundle, they saw it was nothing of the kind: the taben had become meral^ leaves, 
and the cakes dried cow-dung. So then and there they throw it all away and scattered it; 
of course, they did not eat anything. 

His friend then said: “You scamp you, you are a great rascal. You are trying to 
make me eat meral leaves and dried cow-dung. Is it this you called me for?” 

“Not at all, you fellow,” he replied, “I understood it was taben and cakes that I tied up and 
brought. I ate some of it there. How on earth it has been changed into this, I am unable to say.” 
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Ado uni korae meiikda, Noa do okareni namleta, oraU khongern giguleta.se okge ematmea? 

Ado iinreye ingnket'a, Miftan knriye idiledina, uniyt; eni got'adiha. Ogcje ma ^hik pith? 
tahon lokagch iudket'a; ar jom l?git jud?geko emadihte ona do ondegeh jgm cabakefa, ar 
Ilia do orakti! idia nignloko kol ggt'adlha. Adoh merikcta, oraUto dg lian idia. Am in hel- 
ket'nu! khan dgh menkota, Nuige noa dgh cmaea. Onka nienkate am dgh lighgat'mea, adg 
gng rarakalelah hglket dg, bah kan. 

Adg arligc kulikedea, Ilcnda ya, uni dge okoe kuri kana? 

Adge metadea, Kya, gkgo kuri kan coo. Ona* darha then kadah gaUsao kan tahOkan 
jgkhengeye hec'dentoye J)ul?u ggtkidiha. Ado galmarao barakateye nietadiha, Delah, ale 
orakteh idimea, orakko he! ?guitaleme. Ar cet bah se, uni do ?di mghj kuri kanae. Noltege 
in hgh nighggn ut?rena. Menket’ah, Nui kuri dgh hataoegea. Onka menkateh bulau ealao- 
lena, ar orak duarkoh hgikeftakoa, jom huketah. Ar cef bah se ya, sen tora dg barii'* in 
bgtgrena; ente bihko piti akana aema utar, ar sanam lekan bin menakkoa; ar dufup l?git 
dg onkogeko sghgr ggfadiha. Adg bgtgrte in dg onkore bah duruplena, gtregeh durupena. 
Ar mit senre dgh helketkoa, bogete hajar lekan kul tarupko buiaini bara akan. Adg onko 
hglte artefgeh bgtgrena, adg dar ih menlefa. Menkhan eekah bhulen cgh, hgrge bah dis?yet’ 
kan. Ar se nui kuri dge piktha kante orak klionge bae odokok kan. Adg adi enae odok- 
lena, adg gitvu’adeteh metadea, Delah, idi ggtkahme. Adg dakko tahadihteh ?lmk bglgyen 
khan, bihge duru^ l?gifko bidadiiia. Adg botgrte onare dg liah duruplena. Otregeh duru|')- 
ente dahe tabenko plth?koko emadiha. Arko inetah kana, Ma jfiwae, nOkhe orak du?rko 
helkataleben. Adg unreh helketa, cet bah se, raj rapajkoak hg onkan asliab dg biinuktakoa, 
hankah helketa. Ar jgm barakate hukijkoh hu baraketa. Adg hijuk jgkhen noakoko ghCt 
ocokediha, ar kuriye menket’a, Delah, atra dhur ih idi ggtfkama. Unre noa dgh agu dara akafa. 

Adg uniye menkefa, Tglie ya, Ilgr kuri dge bah kana, uni dge bohga kupi kana. Hgr 
dg kul taru|') se bihko dg baeghon ?sul akatko. Onateh meneta, uni dge bohga kuri kangea. 
Oekate bako jgmletmea? 

Adge menketa, 116 ya, he ya, eekate egh bako jgmiidih, bahkhan dgh mue?t'koka. 

Adg uni hOe menketa. He ya, sarige uni dge bohga kuri kangea, Hgr doe hah kana. 

Adg gng onka, kathac, onko bohgawak taben kh?j?ri se pith? dg note ?gule khan dg 
pheraok kangetakoa. Adg unre uni korae ?gulet'te noa katha dg dlsomre Hgr hopgnko 


dniwlii]^ tho sinoko, molal parts niul so on. What is niontionocl horo, is Iho form (H»mmonly used. When in use, the 
hxikii Is frequently passed from one to another, if the smokers eaii use the same h u k a, each smoker drawing the 
'smoke a few times. It should he mentioned that the* huk^ is not an original Sanlal implement. They have 
got it from the Hindus, and it is not at all common. Tlic Santals ehew tohactro leaves mixed with lime. 

^ The winnowing fan i.s of ohloiig shape, the front being straight and Mat, the other sides having a raised rim, 
which is iilghest at the hack. It is used for several purpos«*H, for cleaning tlie grain and so on, but is also used 
ns a loose kind of measure. It is made from bamboo and is of a fairly constant size. 

See p. 64 6, notes 4 and 6. 

See above, nuU» 1. 

See p. lOd. 
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“Where did you get this?" the other boy nsked, "did you bring it with you tVoin home, 
or did somebody give it to you?” 

The young man replied: “A girl took me along with her; she gave it to me. There 
it looked to me exactly like tahen anil cakes. 'I’hey gave me separately to eat Iheri* and 
I finished that while I was there, and this they gave me to take along with me. lint I thought 
I would. not take it home, and when 1 saw you, I said to my.self, 1 .shall give this to him. 
That was my reason for calling out to yon. .And when we opened it, wi* both saw it was 
not what we thought.’’ • 

“Look here, you .scamp," the other one Jigain asked, “wliich girl is she?" 

“You fellow,” he answered, “who knows who she is? While I was ■scrubbing tlie bulTaloes 
at that water-pool, she came and duped me. We bail b(*en talking together, when she said 
to me: “Come along, I shall take you to our hon.se. (\)me and see how we are living.” 
Well, what can one do? She is an extremely beautiful girl. Looking at her 1 lost my 
senses utterly. I said to myself: “This girl 1 shall make mine.” Having this in my mind I 
went along entirely lo.st. I .saw their home and circumstances. 1 took food and drink with 
them. Well, what would you think, you fellow? When 1 reached thei-e, 1 became awfully 
frightened. Snakes were lying there coiled up in large numbers, and there were all kinds 
of snakes, and these they pushed towards me to sit on. Out of fear 1 did not sit down 
on these, T .sat down on the ground. And on one sule I saw. look and Ijehold, Ihou.sands 
of tigers and leopards were l,ying about. Seeing these 1 became still more frightened and 
thought of running away. But somehow or other I was at fault, 1 (ould not remember 
the way we came. Besides, the girl was occupied making cakes and did not come out of 
the hou.se. When .she at long last came out, I beckoned to her and .said: “(^mn* along, 
take me back.” Then they gave mo water, and having washed my hands I went into the 
house, and they pushed a snake towards me to sit on. Out of fear 1 <lid not sit down on 
that. When 1 had sat down on the ground, thej'^ gave me minis, taben and cakes and said 
to me: "Well, son-in-law, here you are, have a look at our house and our circumstances.” 
Then I looked round, you have no idea, kings and princes have not household goods like 
those. So it looked to me. Having had my food, I had a smoke from a huka. When I 
came away, they made me tie these things up in my cloth, and the girl .said to me: “(!ome 
along, I shall see you half way off.” Then I brought this along with me.” 

His friend then said: "Well then, .she cannot be a human woman she must be a bonga 
girl. It is a wonder they did not eat you." 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, “it certainly is a wonder they did not eat me; thim it would 
have been the end of me.” 

“Yes, surely,” the other one agreed, “she is certainly a bonga girl; she is not a human girl.’’ 

In such a way, people tell, if you bring the taben, khojari^^, or the cakes of the bongas 
here, these things are changed. Since this young man brought this stuff, the story has 

14 -- Kr.a Etiio^^r. Miis. Skr. Ill, 
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then pasnao akana, ar noa katha do sanam hopko badaegea, bahma, pithiJi taben do nonka 
bodolok kantakoa. 

Ado one inkin kora do glide khonge apan aipin oraktekin he(^ barayena. Ar uni kora 
do ijiuriko balitiae liaiiici uni tiofiga kuri songe doe tabokana. Ar koratekoak orakte bOe 
bijuk kan tahCkangea, menkhan spdor dp bae spdprlena, ar daka utu bp bae jpmleftakoa. 
Ar cet' bail sc, nui kuriye babuen kban dp, beb8iri<''ko kisarena, ar gpi kada, mproin bbicjli 
tJK.iiko liadbaoentakoa, ar orakko bd kbub l^tuentakoa, se khub sera sera orakko benao idi- 
ket’a, ado orak duarko bp kbub bamrain bakbpl ‘aikijuientakoa. Ado uni korako balniade 
kban, boiiga kuri doe Imgiket’a. Ado ene nia katba dp cabayena. 


Ado ini dosra kora reak kallia nete dpri laiet kana, uni eeikoe eoka akat'a, onako reak katba. 

Ado nui hd kada giipi korageye tahdkana, ado gupi tuliicge adiye banamet tahpkana. 
Kiiange Asar eando jokben init din dp barcg mucat baiharre ayui^ nuhum jpkhen kadao 
tekao akatko tabekana. Ado iiuliiiinen klian, kada hd adiko atiii kana. Adp eenijenre durup- 
kate nui kora dpe bananijon kana are serenet’a. 

Kbange mitten liohga kuri dp tinre cpn hei^katc ato kuri chinte uni korawak dea spcb'e 
dp be<5kateye teiigo akana; ar un babii'r uni kora dp bae disayede labdkana. 

Kbangeye terdp(!'ket khan dp, uni kufiak limul dp ko|’a .sainaii senge sen akantaea. Adp 
cekate epii ona umule nel tbikket, bprak uiniil leka belok kan. Kbangeye liengpt acm' gpt’ket' 
kban dp, pbalna kuri lekae dpi gptkedea. Kbangeye kulikedea, pkpe kanain inente. 

A dpe inenketa, I bge. 

Adp apane aiijpni tbikkede kbane metadea, 'I’inre cpn npndp liei'jkatem tengoakan? Disa 
lid ban disa becdetmea, ar am bd ce< hd bam rpr sadeyeta. ^ 

Adp uni kuriye mgnket'a, Kaknamgem sardi akatte cet hd ban metam kana. lii hd onageii 
anjomjoii kana. 

Adp korao menkefa, Cef lagafem hpi', akana? 

Adp kupiye menketa, Amge lianamtem bulau agukidiba. Adi jutem banamette bam 
bulaukidiba ? 

Adp korae mpnketa, Ma tpbe khan duru^me. 

Adp enpye dupu^en kban dp, uni sene gesrpk sorente jaAgae sa^kedetekin thikkella. 
Adp mpkpn bapakate cet galmarao cpkin ebp^ket, onategekin lobdhaoena, baknam dpe 
hiribketa. Adp pphrpk pphrpk sanaye pichekin kajet kana. Kbange bana hppak jivi dp 
tpl cabayentakina, adp alo cbapadao lekakin ^ik^ueta. 


Khajarl Is tho Suntall nanio for paivhed rire, very often used ns food, when there is no time or opportunity 
for cooklnj^. It is the same as is at the present day culled Japanese rice in Norway. KhuJ^rl Is mostly 
])repHred l)y some Hindu castes, but some Suntul women also know how to make It. See above, note 6. 

The idea seems to be that, if a bom/a would partake (»f human food, she wtniLd lose “caste”, so to say, and 
would hi* shown iii>. 

14 See p. 108. . 
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been spread anions the Santals in this eountrv, and it is known to everybody, tlu'ir takes 
and tahen are changed as told. 

TIUKse two boys now went I'roni there to their respective homes. Hut tiu* young man 
about whom this tale is told continued to livt‘ with that honga girl until he was married. Ami 
the girl also was in the habit of coming to the house of tin* young man's parents; hut 
she did not show herself, nor did she eat their rice and curry It is a wonder, when this 
girl was married, they became awfully rich, their cattle and i)uffaloes, their sheep and goats 
increased manifold; their hoinses also hMcaim; very large, i. e., they built l)ig, big hous»‘s, 
one after the other, and so their buildings and houses were felt to be like pahu'es, nothing 
wanting. When they got a wife for this young man, the honga girl left. 

Now, there this story is at an end. 

Now I am going to tell the story of the other young man, the story of what he did. 

This young man was al.so a buttalo-herd, and while h(‘rding htt was in the habit of 
playing his fiddle’-’. One day in the month of asar " it so hai)p<*ned. tiiat he was watching, 
in the evening after sun.set, tlie butTaloes grazing near som(^ low-lying paddy-licdds at the end 
of the field on which the house was standing. As it b«‘came twilight. tIu' butTaloes were 
eagerly grazing, and the young man was sitting on a hare sp(»t abov»‘ them, fiddling and 
singing. 

While he was doing this, a honga girl had come in the likene.ss of a village girl and was 
standing behind the liack of the young man, ami for some time he was not awari- of lu-r 
being there. Hut when the moon ro.se, the sluulow of the girl was cast on the ground in 
front of the hoy, and then somehow or other he saw the shap«! of Hu* shadow, it was like 
the shadow of a human being. When he quickly looked backwards, he saw .someone looking 
like such and such a girl and asked her, who she was. 

“It is I,” she i-eplied. 

As he recognized her voice, he said to her: "Since when have you come and been 
.standing here? 1 was not aware of you, and you do not .say a wonl eitluir.” 

“You were .so eager playing the fiddle,” the girl I’cplied; “therefore I di<l not spi^ak to 
you. I also was listening to that." 

“Why have you come?” the young man a.sked. 

The girl replied: “You your.self have enticed me here by your fiddling. You .see, you 
are playing so beautifully, you bi-ought me here by that.” 

“Come and sit down then,” the young man said. 

When she had done so, the young man little by little slid over to her and caught hold 
of her and had his way with her. They started talking this and that and became entirely lost 
in each other, so that the young man quite forgot to play his Addle. Both of them became so 
attached to each other that they felt it as if they could not part from one another any more. 
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Ado ^lier hal)i(' liocyen khan, kofac menketa, Ma telieh dglah in^k habicMvak^ea. MalaA 
apan in( k;i. Llier I’ri'dayena, kadah idikoa. Ar am ho pasec orakrcko ham barayefme, 
okaycMiao mgnto. 

Ado kiiriyo menketa, Ma lohelah apan apiiioka, menkhan gika gapa hana thenlah hapama. 

Ado korac nuMiket'a, Tin her joklign? 

Kiiriye monkeia, Tikin thik Jgkhen. 

Korae menkot'a, Acha hesgo, calakmo; ^ika alom ercha. 

Kuriye menket'a, Aciia, ohoh eremea. Ado enk* cepet' barakate engkin apan ?pinena. 

Ado dosar hilok likin joklign hokin hapamcna, ayiijS hOkin hapamena. Ado onka din 
hilok bar belakatokin hapamona. Khange a(ji baridkin copao satena. Ar uni koj-a do hae 
badae kana, nni doo hohga kun kana rnento do; ac do Hor kungeye bade kana. Khangeonka 
dher din miluakin taheyena; oka do gupi then ho dakae idiaea. Ado aditefkin mel cabayena. 

Khange nni <lo miflah jharna sodokren kuriye tahekana. Ar ona jliarnare do akar baha 
adi barie tahekana. Mi< din do tikin jgklienkin hapamentekin kaj liaraketa. Ado uni kuriye 
menk(>fa, Ihdah, hana jharna r(!ak akar baha sit' got’ahme, sunurnreh bojaoa. 

Ado onka menkatekin oalaoena. Ado ona sisit' jokhenge cekae andha got'kede eoh, tinre 
eoe ahgon got'kedetokin bolo oalaoen. Ado onto hC nonka kuthyrge, nonkage bogetc hoj- 
basti akane heletkoa. Ado dahar (jidiartekin oalaoente onko kuriak orakteye ^yur idikedea. 
Ado onkage bin gandoko lieladea, adg bgtgrte uni hO onarc dg bae duruplena. Ado uni 
kuriko kulikedea, llenda mai, nui dge gkoe kana? 

Adoe metat'koa, Nui dge jhwae kana. 

Adg jahga dak aguket'te jahgako abukkedea, ar uni jgm lagatko tana bhanaketa. Pahil 
dg jgl [lanko emadea, inakalc! dg daka utu. Adg giidegc a(ji dinko dghgkedea, turui cando leka. 

Ar mit'tan ervellet korae tahekana. Adg uniko metadea. Am dg nui teham sghggre tahgnme, 
nui jemgn aloe eskarok. Adg sari uniye tahOyena. Ar onko kul t^ru^Mlgko seta kantakoa; 
onkoko uni kora dgko tigik bara oeoyea. Ar dingo jel tuliu'- dakako emaea, ar uni kora 
doe jgm dorokkoka, cef hO bae rgr baraea ar bae kuli barakoa, noa dg celc jel kana mente. 
Ai' uni koi-a hg gndegeye hewayente hijuk hd bae men bapaea. 


I'htf lltUIlp is a (nii»-strinjr(‘d insliTimpiil, nui(*h bclovod by thi> ppftpli*. Suntals may sit for hours /Iddlln^, 
tuijoyinj.^ tlio sound. It is, h(»\vi*vor, ralluM- stranj^o that a boy should tako siudi an instrument alon^ whilst 
lierdinj^ cattle. Th(*y jjjcnci’ally carry a Ihitc. 

• * Asar is the first month of the rainy season in the north-eastern parts of India, from the middle of June to the 
middle of July. 

f** A plant found in moist i)laces, lAumophiUi lioxburghianay G. Do.\. 

Till* peoph* are constantly usinj' oil to nil) themselves in with. They prepare oil from a fairly larj^e number 
of seeds. Women are, of ctmrse, making a more extemsive use of oil, especially for their hair, titan are the 
men. The perfiiminj^ lien? hinte(i at is done by soakliif^ the stuff In the oil. 

17 The same license which is allowc'd between a man and his elder brother’s wife also exists, although not quite 
to such an extent, between a man and the younger sisters of his wife, provided they are unmarried. In a 
similar way the relationship between a man and his wife’s younger brothers is of the kind called Jan da sag^i; 
their relations are of the greatest freedom and intimacy. 
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When they had been togethei’ until very late, the ymiiiM: man said: • To-day \vj> 

must let it be with this. We must separate now. It is far into the nielli, 1 must lake the 

buffaloes home. Perhaps they are also looking for you at home ami wondering where you 
have gone to.” 

"Well then,” the girl replied, “we must go eaeh our way; but l)e sure, we must meet 
over there at that plaee to-morrow.” 

“At what time?” he asked. 

“At noon exactly,” she replieil. • 

“All right,” the young man .said; "now go. He sure* you don’t d»‘et'ive im*.” 

“Very well." the girl replied. “I shall not «leeeive you.” After having arranged with 

one another in this way. they went eaeh their^ way. 

The next day they met at noon and also in the evening, and they eontinmsl t<> meet 
thus twice daily. In this way they became entirely devote*! to *)ne another. Hut tln^ young 
man did not know that the girl was a iamga girl; In* was taking her to lx* a human 
girl’. They remained living together in this manner for a long lime; .s«)meliim's she 
would also bnng him food where he was *)ut herding. They became nttindy attaclnsl to 
each otliei*. 

Now' this girl was really living in a small stream w'ith a spring, and it) this .stream 
thei’e was an abundanee of akar'^ llowtTs. One day th»*y inet iis usual at noon. Tlu'.n 
the girl said: “(yome along, help me to pluck .some akar llowei's in that spring; 1 want 
to perfume my oil”’ with it.” 

Having agreed to this they went. Hut when he was plucking these llowt*rs. somehttw oi' 
other she cast a spell on him; some time when he was not tiware of it. sIm spirihsl him 
off with her. and they entered the spring. There on that side it was also dry himl likt* 
here, in the same way thei’e wei’C lots of village houses and people which In* saw. 'Tlmy 
went along a I’oad, and the gii’l led him along to hei’ own home. Thei’e they put a snake 
before him as a stool to sit on; out of fear he did not sit down on it. 'riien they ask(*d 
the girl: “I say, my girl, who is this one?” 

“He is my husband,” she answered them. 

Then they brought water and washed his feet and set to work to prepar** .something for 
him to eat. First they gave him some light things, and thereupon rie^; and curry. Tlmy 
kept him there for a long time, something like six months. 

There was a younger brother'^ of his wife. They told him: “You remain with your 
brother-in-law, in orde^that he may not feel lonesome.” And so he did. Now tigers and 
leopards are the dogs of those people, and they made the young man lead these about. 
Every day they gave him meat-curry with his I’ice, and he ate; it was food, he did not 
say anything and did not ask them what kind of meat it was. The young man bectime 
accustomed to staying there and did not think of coming back here. 
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Ado khangc tahen lahente mit din dg efveltgt korae mgnketa, DelaA ho sondra. Adg 
sendrakin calaoena. Adg bine jahSegekin hamko, herel sg ^imai, ado uni erveltgt kora 
doe eapa^ hindar ^ot'kotakina, ar uni kul dgkin liliaii {^ofaea, adoe ger gge ggtkoa, ado gng- 
kin agukelikoge. Ado ggukateko teke jginkoa. 

Ado tin din hoekate cofi, kathae, onkage mit din dg sendragekin sen akana, ar nui do 
kule ti^k oco akadca. Adg biri’e sgnkatekin heJkede dg, inittah hgr do bir arere hurute 
kiiltlgm kana. Ar uni erveltgt' kora dge mgnketa, Ma ho teheh do amge seta dg liligu- 
aetalahme, h^ni handg marake sjitih kana. , 

Ar uni dge mgnket’a, Ukurie ho? 

Adg uni hurut kuktjjim hgrgeye uduk thikadea, adge metadea, Ma gge gguyem. Ih dgh 
(iak sedanrege. 

Kliange, kathae, nui dg adi garteye I'gr sade ggfket khan, uni hgr dge cirgql gotena. 
Ona takre uni kul dge arak ggtkadea. Ado kathae, jgmonge uni kule don ggtleta, tgmonge 
uni hor dg tahgateye ku^^m daramlede. Adg mif kutamregeye sat got'kedea. Ar uni gge 
toi’a hgr doe dar (apketa. 

Adg tehattgt bae ru^r kanteye pahjakede khane helkede, kul dge goe ocoyen. Adge metadea, 
Durhgk, .seta dgm gge* oeokede dg! 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Nui seta dg ente marak tuluege bae darelen khan in eekaea? Marak 
thengeye tobak gg<5 ocoyena. 

Adge metadea. Bam eapat hOkaea? Ar uni dge menketa. Bah capafadea. Adg gi.idege 
uni kul dgkin bggiadea. 

Ar orakre hgekale apat liaram dg lelha melha’ bogeteye ruhel£ke<lea. Mgnketae, Nonkan 
seta nahakgeben got* oeokedea. Ma nui jSwae dg nitge idikaepe. 

Adg unre uni doe agu otokadea. Adg gnre hg milu? dg bakin bgigileta. Arhh oka oka 
dg bar pg candoe ahgen idiyegea. Ar nitkale uni hgr doe janok kana. 

Adg gng cabayena. 


10. Hgr a r t o y o r e a k k a t h a 

Sedae jgkhgn, kathae, mitten hop htJti^ite d^hgra kirihe senlena. Adg jop sudhage kirih- 
kine mgnleta. Adi khone dgr dam barayetkogea, adg damrege bah pataok kante bae kirih 
dareakin kana. Metakme unak dam ma banuktae, taka baft kulauk kan. Adg gnre hfte 


Oiip (if the si'veral veilcul expressions for to pay a call of nature, 

ts* Jan, a word of Sanskrit orij^rln, moans soinothinj; like “the knowing one”. It is used oxclusivtdy about the 
witrh-Miulors. The Snntals bolleve that forint'rly there wore honest Jans who got their revelations directly from 
the other world. Now they generally agree that they are rank humbug; still they consult them. Now-a-days 
they are caught and punish(Hl by the authorities. They are undoubtedly unmitigated scoundrels, responsible for 
much injustice and unhappiness. 

10 ‘ See p. 11‘2 -114. 
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While he was staying? there, his wife’s yeunj^er brother one day said: ‘‘(’ome alon;^ to 
hunt.” So they went hiintin}^. Whoever they met in the forest, man «)r wtnnan, tlu‘ yoniiKer 
brother of his wife would knock them over hy tlirowin*; somethin}^ at them, whereupon 
they would set the tiger on, and he would hite tiiem to death. 'riu‘r»‘U|)on th(‘y wimhl take 
tliem home and cook and eat tliem. 

Some day afterwards, people tell, they luul in this way gone out hunting, and 
the young man had heen told to take the tiger along. When tln\v r(•ached the forest, 
they saw a man; he was grubbing roots on the edge of tlu^ forest. 'I'hen his hrcUhei'- 
in-law said to him: “Now, to-day yon must .set onr dog on; look over lln‘re, a peacock 
is feeding.” 


“Where?” the young man replied, "I don’t .see any.” 

The other one then pointed out to him the man who was grubbing roots and said: “Now 
kill and bring him. 1 must go at once towards water 

As the young man spoke out very loudly, the man became attentive, just wlum he let 
the tigei‘ loose. The moment the tiger spi-ang at him, the saim; moment the man imst 
him with a stroke of the axe. With one stroke he tlnishisl him, and as .soon as Im had 
killed him, the man ran away. 

As his brother-in-law did not come back, the bonga man went after him and saw that 
the tiger had been killed. "Dear me,” he said, “you hav«5 let the dog he killed.” 

“Why,” he replied, “this dog was unable to cope with the peacock, then what can I do? 
He was pecked to death by the peacock.” 

The other one said: “Should you not have helped him by throwing soimdhing?” 

“T did not throw anything to help him,” he replied. So they left the tiger there. 

When they came back home, the old bonga man scohhid him all round, calle<l him a 
fool and so on. “Such a dog," he said, “you two have caused to Ihj killed for nothing. 
Do, take this son-in-law away now this instant.” 

So she brought him back to this side and left him here. Still they did not leave off 
their intimacy. Now and then she would also spirit him away for two or three months 
at a time. And now this man is acting as a yon'*’ or witch-Hnder. 

So there this is ended. 


10. THE STORY OF A SANTAL AND A JACKAL' , 

Once upon a time in the old days, people tell, a man had gone to a market placed to 
buy bullocks. He intended to buy a pair-^ at once. From early in the day he had l)een bar- 
gaining about bullocks; but as they could not reach an agreement as to the price, he was unable 
to buy a pair. That is to say, he had not enough for the price asked, his money was not 
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menjon kaha, Paselt in namkat'kinffo. Atio ona bliorsate t?ingi nam tarfik ftatn 9 i;idui' 
mgindufo taheyena. 

Ado bclae nele kan doe koceyen, kubelayen khangeye menke^a, Barea do olioh darelea. 
Aclia, bet* akan sik mittari gan lanak in kirin torakaegea. Ariio jaha hilok in hijuka, na 
lionet iinren kirin idiyea. 

Ado katliae, belae Jliol pbolaok kan Jokhen init’tan ^abgrae kiribkedea. Ar sg orak h6 
sangin hbkretaego. Khange agiiye agnyetegc ^here buhum nind^yena. Khangeyo hudis 
l)araket!a, on katliae, Telieh do ohon tiok darele?. orak do, ar noa bindiji ^arigra salak 
ealak do ban tliika, kombroko inemgna. Jahagc jaiia daporen, teheft do iiQterege jahae 
oraki’en gilie angalenge. (lapa setak doft sotok idiyea. Onka a(5 inonre buj bapawante 
mitten atoe namkefa. Adg ona ato sene, geiirena. Ar seye ai-. cskargea, songetenko 
do banukkotaea. Ado atoteye raka^ente gitiii thaiye kuli barayetkoa. Ado a(5 cskar ma 
gitie tliaiko arakae kange, dahgra salakge tho bako araketa. Ado onka kuli kuliteyc sgn 
idik kana. 

Ado khangi! mit’ten tili orake Aainketa. Ado raca .sente boloyenteye kuliket'koa. Hernia 
baba ho, noakore gitie thaikope arakkea? 

Ado onkoko mgnketa. Tin liorape? 

Adoe inenketa. In eskargean ar niit'tah ^ahgra menaetiha. Tehehge noa ligtitii klion in 
kirih aguyede kana. 

Adoko kulikcdea, Okaren kanam? 

Adoe lijiiatkoa, bahma. In do Sobodoho Jb^riaren kanah. Adofi hindayente teben do 
noakore gitie angak in menjoii kana. 

Adoko metadea, Besgc, <lela note hijukme, dangra ho ?igii darayetam. Ar ngkde noa 
oraki'e ghanile bit akata, ona gbani khuntire do tglkaetani, ar am do noa pigijare 

gitieme, nonije tliAile arakam kana. 

Ado sari uni dangra do gbani khuntireye tglkadetaea, ar ad do ona pinnate raka^ente 
onijeye duru^ena. Ado onko tili do tinre cgn budi bapakefte celahre kare doko lohotkata. 
Adg kedokko jom bapkate doko .jaega barayena. Ado tinre nui kofa do khube japitket’a, 
unre onko tili dg ona lobot akat’ kapete nuiye kiriii agu akade d^bgra dg go^ako lasrao 
tboprainkedea. Arko nonkaye kan, ona sud uni kora do bae badaejob kana. 

Ado .setaken khan, tili (to akoren ghani d^bgra hako pakoko rapa agu ggtkedea. Adg 
onkoren (jiabgra dg kape Jom parkau sg bab? Adg onako thopram akade kape baste nui 


• In tho Santiill folk-tnles the jackal Canis aureus plays tho role In other countries generally attributed to 
th(^ fox. The Indian fox Is very seldom mentioned. The Jackal Is generally described as astute, sagacious 
and sharp, sometimes, hut by no means always, living by his wits. He often represents the sound common- 
sense and Justice, like in this story. 

• -2 A good deal of the everyday business of the people Is transacted at market-places, found fairly well spread 
over the country. Here people bring what they may wish to sell, and here they buy the common necessaries, 
which they do not buy in the shops. Many shopkeepers have their own stalls at these places, the sellers mostly 
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sufficient. Still he was thinking by himself: "Pei-liaps I miglit Hud a pair.” So in tliis 
hope he remained there kicking his heels and waiting. loaHng about. 

Then he looked up at the sun, the sun was far down, and as the time was getting late, 
he said to himself: “I shall not be able to buy a pair. All right, since 1 have come here, 
I must try and buy one anyhow and take it with me. Afterwards some day 1 may come 
here again, then I may buy another one.” 

Then just after sunset, while the rays of the sun were bright over the horizon, he 
bought a bullock. Now it should be looted that his home was rathei' far otT, and as he 
was taking the bullock along, it became dusk and he was benighted. Then he thought 
and thought and said to himself: “I shall certainly not be able to reach Inmie to-day, 
and to go along with a bullock now at nighjt is not good; people may call you a thief. 
Be that as it may, to-day I shall pass the night in somebody or other’s house hereabouts ’. 
To-morrow morning I shall take him along.” Having come to this conclusion in his own 
mind he found a village and turned aside there. Now you know, he was alone, companions 
he had none. Having gone up to the village he asked people there for a place to 
lie down in. But while they were wilting to let him have a place to lie in, they 
would not let him have a place for the bullock also. So he went along, asking and asking 
for a place. 

At last he reached a house belonging to a f///^ and entering their court-yard he asked 
them: “I say, good people, might you be willing to let us have a place to lie down in 
here somewhere?” 

“How many are you?” they asked. 

“Only myself,” he replied, “and 1 have a bullock, that I have bought to-day at the 
market and am bringing along with me.” 

“Where do you belong to?” they asked him. 

“I,” he told them, “I am from Sohodoho Jharia. As I have been benighted, I intend to 
stay the night somewhere here until morning.” 

“All right,” they said, “come this way, take your bullock also along with you. Look, 
here in this house we have fixed the oil-press®; lie your bullock to the oil-press pole, and 
you lie down in the verandah here; we are letting you have a place here.” 

He then tied his bullock to the oil-press pole, and he himself stepped up to the verandah 
and sat down there. Now those tills had in the meantime concocted a plan and steeped 
some 6ilcak$ in a cooking-pot^. They had their evening meal and lay down to sleep; 
but when the young man was fast asleep, those tills took the oilcake they had steeped 
in water and daubed the bullock that this man had brought with him all over with it. 
Of course, the young man was ignorant of their doing this. 

When it became morning, the tilis quickly loosed their oil-press bullock and brought 
him. Now, you know, their bullock was accustomed to- eat oilcake, and at the smell of the 

15 — Kr.a EtnoRr. Mus. Skr. III. 
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^angra do (curmare jal ocok kana. Ona hglte onko till dg b^fid gulko ghg^ketla. Mgnet- 
ako, bafima, Aleren gh^ni daiigi'a dge busgkentalea. Adg in^i odok dugrkoren hgp hghg 
aguket’kotcko udukat'kua, Ma ho, hgletalepc, teheh dg aleren ghani dabgrae bus^kentaleteye 
jal cikclrede kana. Etok hgrren dabgra khan, nonka dg ghge jallea. 

Adg uni kirih agu akade hgr uni d^hgrae laga idiyede khan, bahgeko idi ocoae kana. 
Adg onko jarwa akan atoren hgpc hicar ocoyetko khan, onko hOko metae kana, Holare 
nui dahgi’a cedak bam udukat'lea? Onate amren dg okorle s^bud oco dareae kana? Adg 
onka lekate onko ato hgr hdko bhagaokedea. € 

Adge metatkoa, Acha besge, bape idi ocoah kan khan, cet iA mgnkea? Hapg tgbg, nig 
ade paseren hgr ggukateh bicgr gela ocokoa. Adg judi onko hO nonka ape lekageko bicgr- 
keta mgnkhan, tgbg tnii do tilirenggye hoyoka. 

Adoko metadea, Acha besge, do ggukom. 

Adg enka mgnkate g(Ji khgnd rgndjoh tulude calak kana. Adg gngn hgr hah? Adg 
gurige bgggr hgrte bir birteye calak kana. Adg un jgkhgnge, kathae, mittgn hgpuk dge 
udgu to< ggtena. Adg uni hgre mgn ggtketa, Ohre! dataramih hamlede tahSkana, dgr 
ggtketae. 

Adg uni hgpuke mgn ggtketa, Oedakem ham barayedih kana? 

Adg uni hgre mgnketa, Mit^ah bicgr ocomea mgnte am thengeh hg<i akana. 

Adg hgpuke mgnketa, Cef bicgr? 

Adg or phgd jgtge Igiadea. Khange uni hgpuk dge mgn gotketa, Hu, noa bicgr dg algagea. 
Do arhg mil! hgr hamkom, jgmgn ihko rgr ggrgah. 

Adg uni hgre mgnketa, Acha besge, ham ggukoah; mgnkhan ngndg barg tah§ hatarokme. 

Adg uniye mgnketa, Acha, tgbg khan nonkatege nShSk hijukme. 


or squatting on the ground under sinnll roofs which give shadow and protection against rain, or under 
some largo tree or tho like. There are a few market-places where cattle are bought and sold regularly. The markets 
are held on fixed days, once or twice weekly, and are visited by lots of people, who do not only come t<j buy 
or sell, but also just to meet other people, see friends and so on. They are an indispensable part of the 
everyday life of the villagers. Here many social matters are taken in hand. Hero things are made known, 
proclamations and announ(;ements are made with beating of drums. 

It might be noted, that the Santals and all their neighbours use bullocks or buffaloes for ploughing and carting, 
and never one, always a pair at the time. 

4 Kxcept in the large bazars, inns or what corresponds to inns are not met with. It is a very common custom 
to let strangers sleep somewhere round the house, but not inside. Care is shown that caste is not broken and 
that the women are not disturbed. As a rule people will try to find somebody of their own caste or race to pass 
the night with. 

^ The oil presser is called tili by the Santals, from tel; this caste is of Hindu origin. Oil is pressed out of a 
large number of different kinds of seed. 

The oil-press used by the ordinary country till is a contrivance fixed in the ground, of wood, with a large bowl 
at the top. The seed is steamed before being put in the bowl, and the oil is pressed out by a piece of wood 
being moved round along the Inside of the bowl. The piece of wood is fastened to a pole, to which the bullock 
is yoked. The work Is done by tho bullock walking round and round, the tili often sitting on the pole. The 
Santals also press oil of seeds. They have two kinds of presses, one a more primitive one, consisting of a large 
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oilcake which they had smeared on the other bullock he started licking this incessantly. 
When they saw this, these tilis commenced to make a tremendous uproar, calling out: 
“Our oil-press bullock has given .birth to a bullock.’’ Thei’eupon they called their nearest 
neighbours and showed it to them : “Look, look, our oil-press bullock has given birth to 
a bullock to-day; he is now licking it smooth. If it were another’s bullock, he would never 
lick him in this way.’’ 

When the man who had bought and brought the bullock tried to drive him away with 
him, they would not let him do so, and^ when be asktnl the village people that had come 
together to judge between them, they also .said to him: “Why did you not show this 
bullock to us yesterday? As you did not, how can w-e prove that he is youi's?’’ In this 
way these village people also w’ent against him. 

“Very well,’’ he said to (hem, “if you will not let me take him away, what can 1 .say? 
Wait then, I shall bring some people from the neigh hourhoo«l and get them to judge. If 
they also should judge as you have done, then this bullock shall belong to (lu? tili.” 

“All right,’’ they said, “do bring them.’’ 

With this purpose he went off thinking and speculating. Now you remember, he was a 
stranger. So he went along at random through the forest without following any way. 
Then a night-jar'’ all at once flew out. “What a pity,’’ the man said, "I met a councillor, 
but he disappeared.’’ 

The night-jar then spoke: “Why are you looking for me?” 

“I have come to you,” the man said, “to ask you to judge in a certain case.” 

“What case?” the night-jar asked. 

The man then told everything from the veiy beginning. “Oh,” the night-jar said, “that is an 
easy case. Please get hold of another one, some one or other, that he may assist me.” 

“All right,” the man answered, “I shall fetch some one; but plea.se, you remain here in 
the meantime.” 

“Very well,” the bird replied, “so just come this way.” 


Htone, into which a ring and channel are cut to let the oil flow out. This stone Is put at the foot of a large tree, 
In which a hole Is cut. In this hole a large pole is put, and the pressing is done hy p(M>ple siUlng on the jiole. 
The other, more common press consists of two heavy pieces of wood placed one above the other on two poles, 
In such a way that the lower piece is fairly fixed, while the upper one Is easily moved up and down on the 
poles, which run through holes made In the two pieces of wo(kI, one near each end. The steamiMl oil-H(*ed Is put 
on the lower piece In a cover made for the occ^asion of some kind of straw, whercu[>on the upper pleci* is jiressed 
down with the help of a rope wound round the two big pieces of wood. The lower pl()^;e has a ring <'ut 
with a small channel for the oil to run out through. The bundle with the steamed seed Is placed just obove 
this cut out ring. 

^ A small earthenware pot with a wide opening, generally used for cooking most other things of food than rlciL 

s The Caprimulgus Monticolus, a fairly common bird in the Santal country. The Suiitall name is onomatopoetic, 
from the call of the bird. 
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Ady uni hor oiide khone calak kana. Ado calak calakte mittail toyoe ham ggtkedea. 
Adoe men gotketa, Hape ho, tehgolenme. 

Khange toyoe tehgoyena, adoe metae kana, Cedakem hghoah kana? 

Adge mctadea, Amgeh ham barayetmea milJtgn bic^r ocome lagat!. 

Adg uniye menketa. Get lekan bicar? 

Adg jgtg op phede l^iadea. Adg toyoe ingnkefa. Ho, noa bicar dg algagea, mgnkhan 
mi< bgr sghggahme. 

Adg uni hope menketa. Ho, am sghgeam lagat, dg mit hgp ih ham akadea. Delah uni 
thengeh idilemge. 

Adg bana hgpe jarwakefkinte gtgliop kbon muc^t hgibi(i jgtg katha ar cet leka phgrphun- 
dikate uni bgpren dahgrako atgk akadea, onako mit mitte sanam kathae l^i cabawatkina. 
Khange unkin dg bana hgp dgmkin §m ggtketa. Mgn ggtketakin, Delabon idilihme. Khan- 
geye ^guketkina. Adg bapge latarko tiokket khan, gndg dg thopa patap potop mundugea. 
Adg toyoe menketa, Do ngrujege hghg agukom. Atore dg seta ?idiko ggggra, gnte dg 
gbglih sgnlcna. 

Adg uni hgpe menketa, Acha, ngndegeh hghg ggukoa. Adg senente s^riye hghg 
9guketkoa. Adg bako hgl hametkinteko meneta, Okoikotam p6c? Aungem ?guyetbona 
sg ceta? 

Adg un jgkhgn unkin dgkin odok ggtena. Adge mgn ggtketa, Nukintih ihren p0c dg. 
Adg dhiri gapd^e bel bapa ggtatkina. Adgko dupu^ jarwayente cetko cgh emanteakko 
galmarao kana. Un jgkhen toyo dge kudbur akana ar b^puk dge japit akata. Khange onko 
atoren m0p0 hgp dg ad' garteko rgp ggtketa, Okorkotam bo? Cet lekan pgc? Unkin makin 
japitjoh kan! Nukin ki kin bicarkea? Qhgkin dhgj dapelea. 

Adg un jgkhgnge, kathae, bana hgpge ad' ga'tekin bghggt rakap ggtketa. Khange toyoe 
'■gp ggtketa, Cet cet cetkope galmaraokefa? 

Adg noko hgpko mgn ggtketa, Aben dg ehgate japitjohben arhen cet cedok kana. 

Adg toyoe mgn ggtketa, E ho, cet cgh bah, jutgeh kukmfi ggtketa. Ona dg nonka leka 
kana, bahma, mittah darbare aghgel lagaoena ar onare ad' "tar hakoko Ig gg<^ akana, 
adg onkoge ih dg cuiemar ih jgjgm kan. Nonkah kukmhketa. Adg bhala noa dg cet 
lekan kiikmi'i kana, ar noa reak bhgd <lo cet hoekoka? Desg bhala ape mOpg hgp 
laiahtabonpe. 

Adgko mgn ggtketa, Kukmu reak thikana banukan. Oka dg aupi hd kukmilkgea. Arhd 
o|fa dgko mgn ggteta, Daki'e ki sehgel lagaokoka? Noa dg ghgge hoe dapelena. Dakte 
ma sghgglge ipljok kan, cekate Igka? Noa dg kgkhgngge ghg hoelena. 

Adg toyo ar hapuk bana hgpkin mgn ggtketa, Acha besge. Adglih kuliyetpea, nui pepa 
hgpak dg cetpe bicarketa? Laiaiih kanae, bahma, Hat khon dahgrah kirih aguakadea, adg 
hindayente noa atoren phalna till opakreh gitiii kana. Adg setaken khan, dahgra dg bako 


See p. 118. 
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The man then went on his way. As he was walkin^^ alont; he met a jackal and called 
out to him: “Wait, please, stay a moment.” 

The jackal stood still and said> “Why are you calling out to me?” 

“I am searching for you,” the man replied, “to ask you to judge in a case.” 

“What kind of a case?” the jackal asked. 

Then he told him eveiything from the very beginning, and the jackal said: "Oh, that 
is an easy matter; but you must get some one to be with mo." 

“Oh, I have got one to be with you,” the man said, “come along, and 1 shall take you 
to him at once.” 

Having got both of them in one place he told them everything from beginning to end, all 
of it, what he had done, and how those people by means of tricks had kept his bullock back. 
Then both of them cheered him up. “Come along,” they said, “take us there.” The man 
took them with him. When they reached a little below the field on which the houses were 
standing — there was some .scrubby jungle here — , the jackal said: “Do call them here. 
In the village the dogs bite; we shall ceiiainly not go there.” 

“Very well,” the man replied, “I shall go and call them here.” So he went, called the 
people and brought them; but as they did not see anybody, they said: “Why, where ai’e 
your arbitrators^? Have you brought us here to make fun of us, or how?” 

At that moment those two came out, and the man said: “These two are my arbitrators,” 
whereupon he put stones before those two to sit on. When they had all sat down together, they 
were talking on different subjects, this, that and the other. During this the jackal was sitting 
with his head bent down, and the night-jar was asleep. The village councillors then called out 
loudly: “Why, where are your ones? What kind of arbitrators! These two, well, they are 
sleeping. These two! what! should these judge? They will never be able to manage it.” 

At that moment both of them suddenly looked up with a start. “What, what, what?” 
the jackal called out, “what are you talking?” 

Then those people said: “You two sleep on, then you will become what-what-what.” 

“I say, sirs,” the jackal spoke, “whatever it was, I had a wonderful dream; it was this 
way: a waterpool had caught fire, and an immense number of fish had been burnt to death 
in that pool, and I was eating those as fast as I could. This is what I was dreaming. I 
wonder what kind of a dream this is, and what its meaning might be. Please, you high 
village council, tell me and all of us, what the meaning is.” 

“There is no cei'tainty about dreams,” they replied; “sometimes dreams also are utter 
nonsense.” Again others of them said: “Have you ever heard that water catches fire? 
It is impossible that such things should happen. Fire is, of course, quenched by water; how 
should water burn? Such a thing could never happen at all.” 

Then the jackal and the night-jar said, both of them at the same time: “Very well. 
Then we ask you: what have you judged in this our friend’s case? He tells us: I had 
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ifli ocoah kana. Mendlako, Nui do aleren gh^ni ^angrageye bus^k akadea. Amren dg bale 
ngl akadea. Adg ape atoren hgv noa i*eak cetpe bic^rkettabona? Ona I^iabpe. Ar bujpe, 
nui do etak disomren iiop kanae. Miltten kaj bastete non^gye he(51ena, ar nuiren eftga apa 
do ngn^e banukkotaea. Onate nOkOe alin bir janware rak akaWaHlina. Ar bujhaupe, hgrfil 
hgpgn huygte oka bam dapana? Kaj hoelen khan, gfio gopdaho dapangea. Pasgd unre 
amak h6 nonka hoyoktam. Tob§ cet'em cekaea? Ado masg Ipipe, cel! lekape bicprkelia? 
pahgra do okoepe digriae kana? 

Adg sanam horko men gotkeia, Tiliren ghani dahgrae busak akadete unigeye hamea. 

Adg toyoe mgnkcfo, Bcsge. Adg ghani dahgrae busgk akade, onage sanam hgppe pptipu 
akana s§ bah? ^ 

Adg adi garte sanam hgpko mgn ggtiketa, Patipu akangeale. 

Adg toyoe menket'a, Hesge. Ar noa ihih menlet, baftma, darha dakre sghggl lagao akante 
hakoko Ig gg<^ena. Adg noapc patiauk kana sg bah? 

Adgko mgnketa, Bale patiauk kana, ente dakre sghggl dg oho lagao dapelena. 

Khange uni hapuk dge ruhet ggfketa, Lelha maia hgp! ape leka lelha dg duniare hQ 
hanukkoa. Kgkligng ki d^ihgra busagoUpe hgl akawana? Gaiko busagoka, dahgra dg tisre 
h$ bahgeko busagoka. Masg gnte udukahpe oka hgrteko busagok kana. Acha besge, delabon 
uni dahgrage udukahpe, hahma, noa ligrteye busak akadea. Noa dg auriakte nui haupdikate 
rgjepe meh akalia. 

Adg bana hgpte bogetekin ruhetkefkoa. Arkin mctako kana, Dini nitge dahgra ngpdg 
agu ggtkaetaepe, ar bahkhan oka hgrte uni dahgrae busak akadea, onage udukalihpe. 

Khange cap cup sanam hgpko thir utarena, mit katha hO bako rgp dareata. Khange 
nokokin rgp lajaokctko khan dg, ato ligpte uni tilige ruhellko ruhetkedea sg, andha dhundko 
ruhetkedea. Adg ona baisi thenge d^hgi'ako agukadetaea, ar uni tili dg mOpg taka hgko 
phurankedea. Adg gng onkate nui hgpak dgkin bicarket'taea, bahkhanko atlede tahgkana. 
Adg gng nia katha hOh sesket'a. 


Tiit. the five. A Santal village has five ofllclaKs. It may possibly bo due to this fact that the village council is 
(jailed “the I1ve'\ It Is, however, more likely that the Santals have taken the thing Itself as the name over from 
the Hindus. All ordinary village and social (|uestIons are taken before the live. The village panchayat has now- 
u-days very little power left, a fact which probably now everylKxly more or less deplores. Every one who is In* 
t<jrested Is allowed to sit In the village council; women are allowed to be present as witnesses, (jomplalnants or 
defendants, and may also sometimes be heard to give vent to their opinions. A person who introduces a case is 
permitted to bring along any outsider who may be deemed capable of looking afUjr his interests. 

Men only are supposed to have anything to do in the ordinary way outside their villages. Women are not 
thought fit to travel round on busim ss in the country. 

11 The village council bus no power or opportunity to inflict other punishment than what they can effectuate on 
the spot. Among the Santals the party found at fault generally has to give compensation, and further to pay 
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bought and brought a bullock from the market. Then, as T was beniglited, 1 passed the 
• uight in such and such a tili’s house. When it bticame morning, they would not let me 
take the bullock away. They said: This one our oil-press bullock has given birth to. We 
have not seen your bullock. Then how did you village people judge in this our case? 
Tell me that. And please understand, this man is from another part of the country. He 
came here to do some business; his parents are not here. Therefore he has appealed to 
us two forest animals, as you. see. Understand, being men'" will you not now and then 
go travelling? When business calls, we go round to villages and hamlets. In such circum- 
stances perhaps the same might happen to you also; then what would you do? So 
plegs^ tell how you passed judgement. To whom did you decree the bullock?” 

Then all of them spoke out: “The tili’s bullqck has given birth to this one, so ho will 
have it.” 

“Very well,” the jackal said. “The oil-press bullock has given birth to this you all 
of you believe this?” 

Then all of them said in a loud voice: “That is oui- belief.” 

“Very well,” the jackal again said; “now I said, water in a water pool had caught fire 
and the fishes were burnt to death. Do you Ijelieve this or not?” 

“We do not believe it,” they answered, “because water will never catch fire.” 

Then the night-jar started scolding: ’’You imlMicile fools. Fools like you ai’c not to he 
found anywhere in the whole inhabited world. Have you ever at any time seen a bullock 
give birth to anything? Cows do that, but bullocks never at all. Otherwise please show 
me which way they gfive birth to anything? Very well then, come along, show me this 
bullock and how he has given birth to this other bullock. It is all false, and you have 
intended to defraud and rob this man.” 

Thereupon both of them gave all of them a good scolding, and said: “Come with him, 
bnng the bullock here now this instant; otherwise show us, which way this bullock has 
given birth to another.” 

Then they all became dumbfounded and silent; they were unable to utter a single word. 
When these two had made the village people ashamed by their speaking, they in their 
turn started scolding the tili, they scolded him something awful. Thereupon they had that 
bullock ^rought to the council; they also fined the tili five rupees". In this way they 
judged the case of this man; otherwise they would have let him lose everything. 

So now there, I have finished this story also. , 


a fine, which may be as little as five sik^, i. e., five foiir-anna pieces, or II/4 rupee, about 1 sh. 8d., or the 
double of this. It is seldom more. Both parties have to give a sum to the council, generally five or ten slkil, 
to be spent on food or drink. Here it is a fine of five rupees, or Osh. 8d. 







